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The Sign of a Good Whiskey 


The bold handwriting you see on the OLD TAYLOR 
label is not just a signature—it’s an endorsement. It’s 
the endorsement of Colonel E. H. Taylor, Jr., a man 
who pledged his genius to the development of fine 
Kentucky whiskies. Among the many he created he 
selected only one—OLD TAYLOR—as his master- 
work—and to it he proudly signed his name. 









©The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky., 1952 
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Jockey hitching posts that invited guests to 


tarry are an old kentucky tradition. Like 
OLD TAYLOR—another sign of a good host. 
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No oriental potentate ever had the 
choice of colorful interiors you can 
have in your home today. By inter- 
mixing standard colors of paint in 
recommended proportions, a dealer 
can now give you and your contrac- 
tor an almost limitless range of tones 
and tints. 

Great strides, too, have been made 
in application methods. In addition 
to the time-honored paint brush, 
made with hog or synthetic bristles, 
new “roller coaters” easily achieve 
attractively textured finishes. New 
Spray devices create intriguing pat- 
terns, heretofore difficult or impos- 
sible to attain. 

During the past ten years paint 
manufacturers have brought an ever- 
widening color consciousness to Mr. 
and Mrs. America. With paints that 
consistently retain a fresh, new look, 
they have made it possible for every- 
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‘Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





“Roll your own Rainbows!” 
-the story of America’s most colorful industry 


one to satisfy the desire for more and 
better color, easily and economically. 

Many of these 1400 manufacturers 
furnish dealer, contractor and 
consumer with comprehensive color 
guides. Ranging from the familiar 
color chip chart to expensive, beauti- 
fully printed portfolios, this explan- 
atory material promotes the use of 
tastefully selected, authentically 
styled color schemes. 

Among increasingly useful paints 
are odorless, self-cleaning and rust- 
inhibitive types—those with a quick- 
drying rubber base which leave no 
brush marks and can be scrubbed 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


with soap and water. Home appli- 
ances have gained from paint prog- 
ress, too, thanks to heat-resistant 
enamel and tough enamel finishes 
that resist scuffing, staining, grease 
and boiling water. 

As a result of such important 
advances, paint sales have more than 
doubled since 1941—from $617 mil- 
lion to $1.4 billion. 

Through constant research and 
development, encouraged by free 
competition, paint manufacturers 
are making brilliant contributions 
toward brightening and enriching 
the lives of us all. 

















The March of the News 





The air show. By last week the airplane 
had become firmly established as a 
standard piece of equipment in_ this 
year’s presidential campaign. 

Both Dwight D. Eisenhower and Adlai 
Stevenson were sky-hopping the country 


in their search for votes . . . Politics, in 
1952, was literally up in the air as never 
before And, among earth-bound 
politicians, the reaction was mixed, 
say the least. 

The airborne campaign had its ad- 
vantages . . . It made it possible, for ex- 
ample, for General Eisenhower to ap- 
pear in Indianapolis, Washington, D. C., 
and New York City in slightly less than 
12 hours . . . It enabled Governor Steven- 
son to cover 2,100 campaign miles in a 
day in the West . It made this the 
fastest-paced race for the White House 
in history. 

But, to many, the flying campaign had 
offsetting disadvantages, too . . . There 
was no room on a candidate’s plane for 
local politicians—the men who used to 
board the “campaign special” at the 
State line to get a free train ride and a 
few minutes of conversation with the 
party nominee Political reporters, 
winging along behind the candidates, 
found they were moving too fast to check 
up on the reaction at campaign stops 

. There was no time to ask the voters 
what they thought about this issue or 
that . . . There were no politicians roam- 
ing the aisles to tell them how “the boys 
out here” fee] about things. 

With air travel added to radio and 
television, both candidates were able to 
hurtle about the country and create 
the startling illusion of being every- 
where at once . . . But, on the flights be- 
tween the stops, General Eisenhower 
and Governor Stevenson were confined 
to close quarters with their immediate 
staffs . . . It was next to impossible to 
find time or space for vistors . . . As 
one local politician remarked while 
watching a campaign plane take off 


from his home-town airport and disap- 
pear into the skies: 

“It’s sure speedy . but how many 
votes are there up there?” 


Maine comforter. For years politicians 
have been using Maine elections as a 
handy barometer in September of what 
to expect in November—handy because 
each party always manages to read 
good news in the returns . . . Last week 
Maine went Republican, as usual—and 
prompted these usual interpretations— 

Republican National Chairman: “La- 
tent landslide sentiment for a complete 
change in Washington.” 

Democratic National Chairman: 

Nould seem to indicate a Democratic 
victory in November.” 


The big noise. Although it was difficult 
to hear through all the thunder of the 
campaign, there was a rumble of big 
events to come in last week’s news. . . 
Politics still couldn’t outshout the atom 
bomb. 

On the lonely Monte Bello Islands, 
off the northwest coast of Australia, 
British technicians were engaged in 
work as delicate as it was secret . . . They 
were getting ready to touch off Britain’s 
first atomic explosion sometime in the 
next few weeks . .. And the U.S. an- 
nounced plans for another atomic show 
of its own on the Eniwetok atoll in the 
Pacific . . . The Defense Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission said tests 
“looking toward the development of atom- 
ic weapons” will take place this autumn. 

Neither country will permit foreign 
observers to watch what happens. 

The U.S. Government—announcing 
its tests—was careful to avoid making 
any mention of the hydrogen bomb .. . 
Things being as they are, the omission 
prompted nearly everyone in Washing- 
ton to jump to the conclusion that the 
H-bomb was, in fact. about to make its 
debut. 
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In recent national elections in some free countries, 
the following percentage of eligible persons voted: 


Australia............. ssessesessess-96% voted (1951) 
Great Britain..................... 83% voted (1951) 
oo eiainditinndiuavacncse 80% voted (1950) 
Western Germany............... 75% voted (1949) 
ESS GS 5 74% voted (1949) 
di iinei Ee ainiditiicnwckessnwnes 72% voted (1951) 
eT I  cxscunavewranens 51% voted (1948) 
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Only about one-half of our voters went to the polls in the last presi- 
dential election. The right to vote is a privilege and a responsibility. 
Let us make this year’s vote the largest ever recorded in our history! 
Get out and vote November 4th! Urge all your friends to do likewise. 
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Whispers 





Ike’s Mastermind: Gov. Adams...FDR Word Artists 
Helping Stevenson . . . Mistake in Oil Diplomacy? 


Sherman Adams, New Hampshire 
Governor on leave, has masterminded 
the Eisenhower campaign to date. Al- 
most nobody sees or talks to the Gen- 
eral without prior screening by the 
Governor, who has had ties with 
Thomas Dewey of New York. 


x -&@ & 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who did so much to sell Mr. 
Truman to the farmers in 1948, is not 
undertaking the same job for Steven- 
son. There is some question about 
farmers’ reaction to the Brannan plan 
for controlling agriculture and about 
alleged rigging of markets in 1948. 
x * * 

Joseph McCarthy, Wisconsin Senator 
who has made an all-out attack on 
subversive influences in the Govern- 
ment, is somewhat startled to find how 
many important politicians now are 
his friends, after his unprecedented 
sweep in a campaign for renomina- 
tion. Until the votes were counted, few 
politicians wanted it known that they 
knew McCarthy. Now many are in- 
terested in his formula. 


x ¢ & 


Some of the New Dealers who helped 
Franklin Roosevelt with his speeches 
are doing the same for Adlai Steven- 
son. Archibald MacLeish, Samuel 
Rosenman, Robert Sherwood are 
among those who are providing word 
artistry as they did for Roosevelt. 


x ke 


A number of important news writers 
who helped sell Republicans the idea 
that Robert Taft could not win and 
Eisenhower could, are on the Steven- 
son bandwagon. After Taft was 
knocked off, they also didn’t like Ike. 


xk 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from 
Massachusetts, who led the fight to 
defeat Taft and nominate Eisenhower, 
is in trouble at home. The Senator is 
told that only a spurt can save his 
job from Democrat John Kennedy. 


Adlai Stevenson, a student of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, recalls that the first Re- 
publican President won with speeches 
full of homely jokes. The Governor 
doubts that cautious advisers are right 
in saying the public wants politics all 
straight and heavy. 


x * * 


Milton Eisenhower, brother of the 
General, college president and former 
official in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, is starting to take more of an ac- 
tive part in the Eisenhower campaign. 


x &. 2% 


The prospect is growing that neither 
Thomas Dewey nor John Foster 
Dulles will get the call to serve as 
Secretary of State if Eisenhower wins. 


* & & 


Wayne Morse, Senator from Oregon, 
back from an investigation into U.S. 
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military bases overseas, figures hun- 
dreds of millions can be saved by bet- 
ter planning. 


* & Ff 


The same Officials who predicted 
something like disaster if Congress 
should cut 25 per cent from funds 
for foreign military aid now are ex- 
plaining that the cuts, actually made, 
are not to slow up rearmament after 
all. A billion dollars was saved with- 
out upsetting things. 


eR € 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
now thinks that a mistake was made 
in associating this country publicly 
with Britain’s last offer for a settle- 
ment with Iran on oil. Iran’s Mossa- 
degh immediately rejected the offer, 
leaving Mr. Acheson with little leeway 
to bargain. 


xk * 


Britain’s big head start in building 
of jet aircraft for commercial use is 
resulting in pressure on U.S. mili- 
tary forces to permit the aircraft in- 
dustry in this country to shift some 
attention to commercial jets. 


a oe ae 


Generalissimo Franco has just tre- 
duced the retirement age for Spain's 
Army officers from 65 to 60, in order 
to get rid of some generals he consid- 
ers unfriendly. Military conspiracies 
within the Army are worrying 
Franco, who depends upon the 
Army to keep him in his job. Span- 
ish businessmen, in some instances, 
are back of anti-Franco maneuv- 
ering. 


x * * 


Military attaches of European coun- 
tries who see quite a lot of Russian 
military attaches report that the Rus- 
sians are complaining that Joseph 
Stalin considers himself a real gen- 
eralissimo, kicking out high com- 
manders who do not agree with his 
ideas about the next war, elevating 
those who agree with him. 
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(2 How much is the Brewing Industry 
paying into the U.S. Treasury? 
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Nearly $700 million yearly— 
about $100 million more than spent 
for public housing during 1951. 


by 200 million dollars the 1951 


The Brewing Industry paid al- by 
Federal provision for highways. 


most $700 million in Federal ex- 


cise taxes in 1951. 

This amount—not including 
other taxes paid by the industry — 
exceeds by about $100 million the 
total construction expenditures 
for all public housing including 
Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment projects in 1951... exceeds 


In addition, the Brewing Indus- 
try pays large state taxes—about 
$195 million last year. 


. . 

More about the role of beer—the bever- 
age of moderation —is presented in the 
book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For your free copy, just write to the 
United States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 
40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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As of now, seven weeks before the votes are counted: 

Eisenhower, seemingly, has the edge. Polls indicate it. Signs suggest it. 
Eisenhower's advantage is that he's better known, better sold. 

Stevenson's job, to date, is uphill. He's not so well known. He's got to 
sell himself, overcome anti-Truman feeling, get on the offensive. 

Neither candidate, actually, is setting the world on fire. 

Both talk over people's heads, fail to touch responsive chords. Ike's 
advantage, to date, is simply that he looks like something a bit different. 








If Ike and Adlai mean what they say, things will not change much after 
January 20, no matter which one takes over at the White House. 3 

Farmers will be assured of continued support for prices. Old people will 
have a promise of bigger pensions. Youths still will face a draft. 

Businessmen will have assurance against “creeping socialism." 

Taxpayers will have a promise of relief. Nations abroad, if friendly, will 
be assured of continued aid. Government workers will have a promise of job 
security, no big pay-roll cuts. Ike, however, will fire some "bosses." 

Labor leaders will -have a promise of change in "restrictive laws." 

War, apparently, will go on. Russia, herself, will be left alone to 
consolidate her new empire, preparing for eventual showdown with U.S. 














Of course, ideas can change once the voters have had their say. 

Eisenhower, even now, is being pulled a little to the right. Until now 
he's been dominated by the so-called "liberals" in the Republican Party. 

Stevenson, at the same time, is being pulled more to the left. He's tried 
to stay somewhat to the right of Truman and the "Fair Deal.” 

Ike, with little background in domestic problems, is very dependent on his 
personal staff. He's surrounded by anti-Taft "liberals." Adlai, with his ties 
to a party in power, cannot go his own way. He's surrounded by many of the 
one-time Roosevelt New Dealers, and Truman "Fair Dealers." 

The tug, from now on, will be to pull the candidates further apart. 





McCarthyism, definitely, will grow in importance. 

McCarthy, sweeping Wisconsin, turned up political "pay dirt." 

The McCarthy theme: Dupes of Communists or Communist sympathizers are 
shapers of U.S. foreign policy. Disaster for U.S., gains for Communists are the 
results. It's time for a change to put American interests first. 

McCarthyism, basically, is nationalism. It provides scapegoats, makes an 
appeal to “America first" sentiment, exploits fear of subversive forces. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


McCarthy, successful, will find his methods copied more and more. 





There'll be a real honeymoon for the next President, whichever he is. 

Business, now in @ trend up, will be good through much of 1953. 

Pay checks of workers will be bigger. Farmers will have a record total of 
dollars to spend. Credit to buy or to build will be easier. 

Trade, as a result, is going to boom. Records will be broken. 

Christmas business will exceed the buying-spree levels of 1950-51. 

Trends, once again, are up. Next test: probably after mid-1953. A turn 
down, if one comes then, is likely to be moderate, not drastic. It is quite 
improbable that the next President will face another 1929. He will face a 
setback at some point, but not a disaster, not a collapse. 





You needn't worry that arms spending will fade suddenly. 

Military, in three years, has been authorized to spend 180 billions. 

Military spending, from authorized funds, is under 70 billions to date. 

Authorized, unspent, is about 110 billion dollars. 

That's the over-all program, including military aid abroad. It will be 
Supplemented when a new Congress comes to town next January. 

In terms of weapons, so-called "hard goods": Authorized is above 100 
billions. Actually spent is about 25 billions, unspent 75 billions. 

The pipe lines still are full of money. 

















What is ahead is a leveling-off of the rate of arms spending. 

In early 1952, military was spending at a 42-billion annual rate. 

Now, spending is at about a 52-billion-dollar annual rate. 

Planned for 1953 is a 56-billion annual rate. That's the peak as far as 
military plans now go. No cut is proposed. Monsy is assured to sustain a high 
rate of spending for two years ahead. No sudden cut is in sight. 

A gradual tapering of some programs, however, is likely by mid-1955. 











In the war itself, there is no signs of real change. 

Casualties seem stabilized at about 30,000 American youths a year. 

Truce talks remain a device for keeping war limited while Communists build 
up forces; while plans are made to overcome U.N. air advantage. 

War, while limited, serves as training for men, testing for weapons. 

U.S. youths will go on doing most of the fighting. South Koreans will 
gradually do more fighting. Nationalist Chinese, who want to fight against the 
Communists, will not be used. Their use would offend Communist China. 














Draft calls will rise gradually in months ahead. College youths will be 
put under a squeeze. Standards for student deferment will become higher. 
Veterans of Korea will be expected to move into colleges for training as more 
nonveterans are drawn out of college into service. 

Student squeeze may come at mid-term, more probably a year from now. 

Fathers, with children conceived after June 25, 1950, are being looked 
over. Sometime in 1953 pressure will grow to take then. 











Big war in Europe remains a receding prospect. Stalin, still winning 
without war, is highly unlikely to chance any war for Russia herself. 
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Keep your eye on the BALL 41H g ROLLS LIKE h oO. 

...to be sure of your BEARINGS! The Great Ball of New 


yy | 


Departure is your guide to top quality in ball bearings—top 
service in ball bearing application. That’s why New Departures 


are such a tremendous factor in modern industry —reducing 
costs as they reduce friction. Machines start more easily —carry 
their loads more efficiently —preserve their precision through a 


longer useful life—because of New Departure’s balanced design. ‘BALL BEARI NGS 


New Departures are the world’s most popular ball bearings. 
So accurately made, so friction-free, so widely adaptable, that 
you can always Depend on New Departure! NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





























You can... 


Increas C unit output 
eC duce unit costs 


with the. help of superior Texaco lubricants 
and skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 


& 
s 


Here’s one outstanding example. More 
than 7,000,000 Maytag Washers have 
rolled off the production line since 1907 
— more than twice the number produced 
by any other manufacturer. And for the 
past twelve years both the Maytag Wash- 
ers and the machines that make them 
have run better because of Texaco Lubri- 
cants and Texaco Lubrication Engineer- 
ing Service. 





There is a Texaco lubricant in every 
Maytag Washer... and a substantial 
amount of Texaco oils and greases is 
used in the Maytag factory. Fine lubri- 
cants go naturally with a fine washer. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here 
are more examples where Texaco is pre- 


ferred: 
buses 


revenue airline miles 
stationary Diesel horsepower 
railway locomotives 


in the United States are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 





ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings 
you skilled engineering service that can 
help raise unit output and cut unit costs. 
For details call the nearest of more than 
2000 Texaco Distribution Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 





Air view of Maytag Plant Number 2, at Newton, lowa, 
where the Maytag automatic washer is produced. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Adlai Stevenson and Dwight Eisen- 
hower agree that there is a “mess” in 
Washington. Each is asking the voters to 
snd him to the White House to clean 
up this “mess.” 

Candidate Stevenson regards the 
‘mess in Washington” as limited to 
sandals involving public officials, scan- 
dals largely uncovered by a Democratic 
Congress. The Democratic candi- 
date wrote in a letter to an editor: 





ody’s talking about the “Washing- 
mess.’ Stevenson says there is a ‘‘mess.”’ 
does Eisenhower. Only Truman disagrees. 

evenson and Eisenhower promise a 
yet — tells the country what 
: gion mess” bs what'saiie om 


documented record, centering mostly on 
the years since 1946. The “Washington 
mess,” on the basis of that record, i 
broad in scope. President Truman alone 
is defending that record as one that does 
not involve a “mess.” 

The China “‘mess” is revealed as the 
one that had the most startling results. 
The United States for 52 years insisted 


WHAT'S THE 
“WASHINGTON MESS’ 


China — Korea—Defense Cuts—Spies—Communists—Tax Favors 


The “mess” is something uncovered largely 
by a Democratic Congress. Its size and scope 
are established in public records, in docu- 
mented reports and by sworn testimony. 

The “mess” concerns tax favors, influence 
peddling, loans. It involves Communist sympa- 
thizers, spies. The November election may turn 
on the Reon pictured in Meafiagten. 


upon assuring an “open door” to China. 
This country resisted the effort of Japan 
to conquer China, and that resistance led 
to war in which American casualties 
numbered more than 325,000. Dollar 
costs of this war exceeded 100 billion 
dollars. 
Yet, within four years after the costly 
war saved China from Japan, China had 
been lost to Communism and to 
Russia. 





“As to whether I can clean up the 
mess in Washington, I would be- 
speak the careful scrutiny of what 
linherited in Illinois and what has 
been accomplished in three years.” 
he Governor referred to his clean- 
up that followed the scandals of a 
Republican administration. 
Candidate Eisenhower is ac- 
epting the broom as the symbol 
of his campaign. He would sweep 
but a whole party on the ground 
at it has made a mess of things. 
he “Washington mess,” to him, 
eans more than scandals. It 
brings in, too, policy decisions that 
tre considered to have ended dis- 
sstrously. 

The record te which presiden- 
ial candidates of both parties re- 
er was largely brought to light by 








Tats a D AO 


Defeat comparable to the loss of 
China, within so short a time after 
victory, is described as without 
parallel in history. The loss of 
China followed efforts by U.S. 
diplomats to force Chiang Kai-shek 
to form a coalition Government 
with Communists. When he balked, 
American aid gradually was with- 
drawn. 

A committee of Congress, head- 
ed by Senator Pat McCarran, of 
Nevada, a Democrat, concluded 
unanimously that the influence of 
Communist sympathizers within 
the U.S. Government shaped poli- 
cies that led to the swift and com- 
plete loss of China. 

The official White House view, 
by contrast, is that Chiang Kai- 
shek was corrupt and that China 








fommittees of Congress controlled 
by the Democratic Party. It is a_ 
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—Bureck in Chicago Sun-Times 


‘BATTLE OF THE BROOMS’ 





could not have been saved. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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THE STEEL-STRIKE ‘MESS’: Nearly 20 
million tons of steel lost as a result of 
Government effort to force its ideas of a 
dispute settlement on the steel industry. 
Steel industry seized without authority of law. 
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The Korean “mess,” as it is pic- 
tured, followed soon after the defeat that 
U.S. suffered in China. After China was 
lost, the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
1949 decided unanimously to withdraw 
U.S. troops from Korea. That area was 
considered not defensible. 

On Jan. 12, 1950, Dean Acheson, Sec- 
retary of State, said in a public speech: 
“(The U.S.) defense perimeter runs 
along the Aleutians to Japan and then 
goes to the Ryukyus . . . from the Ryuk- 
yus to the Philippine Islands . . . So far as 
the military security of other areas in 
the Pacific is concerned, it must be clear 
that no person can guarantee these areas 
against military attack.” 

Korea thus was left outside the de- 
fense perimeter of the United States. 
On June 25, 1950, the Communists at- 
tacked. War followed. War now is 27 


He wanted a naval blockade of China’s 
coast, bombing of Chinese bases in 
Manchuria, use of Nationalist Chinese 
troops in Korea, diversionary attacks by 
Nationalist Chinese on China’s main- 
land. 

MacArthur's proposals were rejected. 
When he insisted that added effort was 
needed to get victory, the General was 
fired summarily. This action was taken 
because, according to President Tru- 
man’s description, MacArthur was “un- 
able to give his wholehearted support 
to the policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment...” His firing was explained as nec- 
essary to preserve the supremacy of the 
civilian over the military in Government. 

The preparedness “‘mess’’ came to 
light with war in Korea. At the end of 
World War II, U.S. was the strongest 
military power on earth. In five years 

















—Crockett in the Washington Evening Star 


‘DWIGHT'S DRUMMING‘ 
Both candidates promise a cleanup 


months old, with no end in sight. More 
than 117,000 Américan youths are cas- 
ualties. 

The official explanation is that the 
Communists had to be stopped some- 
time, and that war in Korea has helped 
to limit further expansion of Commu- 
nism in Asia. 

The MacArthur “‘mess” grew out of 
the situation in Korea. Communists took 
over China in 1949. In late 1950, Gen- 
eral MacArthur had pushed Communist 
forces back to the border of Manchuria. 
On Sept. 10, 1950, Dean Acheson, as 
Secretary of State, broadcast that it 
would be “sheer madness” for Chinese 
forces to enter the Korean war. Two 
and a half months later they came in. 

General MacArthur, as Supreme Com- 
mander in the Far East, called this “a 
new war” and urged measures to meet it. 
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Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


‘ADLAI‘S AIRBORNE CAMPAIGN’ 


that followed the war, U.S. spent an- 
other 50 billion dollars for defense. 

Yet, when war broke in Korea, Ameri- 
can soldiers were sent into action with 
admittedly inferior equipment. Tanks 
proved no match for Russian tanks. 
There were few jet aircraft to match 
Russian-made jets. The Russians put 
more and better equipment into the 
field. It has taken two years and 100 
billion dollars to get U.S. industry 
geared up to where it can again give 
volume production of modern weapons, 
and to get the U.S. military establish- 
ment rebuilt. 

Mr. Truman states that the American 
people, not the White House, must be 
blamed for the lack of preparedness. In 
his view, voters, after World War II, 
wanted to go back to business as usual 
and the Government merely obliged. 


— 


The Reservist ‘‘mess’’ develope 
quickly after war came in Korea. Vet 
erans of one war who had joined the 
nation’s military reserves, often on the 
explicit understanding that they would 
be called to fight only in an all-out war, 
were called back to fight a “police ao. 
tion.” 

Most of those called were men who 
had long service in World War II, but 
who had taken little or no training and 
received no pay since that war. Men in 
the National Guard and those in the 
paid Reserves, who had postwar training, 
mostly stayed at home. At the same time, 
great numbers of youths with no mil- 
tary service were being deferred. 

The Communist ““mess” is disclosed 


_ by the official record to be a complicated, 


many-sided affair. President Truman in 
sists that there is and has been no Com. 
munist problem; that the whole thing is 
a “red herring” to distract attention 
from “Congress’s failure to act against in- 
flation.” 

The House Un-American Affairs Com- 
mittee, however, under Democratic con- 
trol, uncovered Alger Hiss. Hiss was con- 
victed of perjury in saying that he had 
not turned over secret State Department 
documents to the Communists. Hiss had 
played an important role at Yalta, where 
great concessions were made to Russia, 
and at the conference that created the 
United Nations. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, also 
controlled by Democrats, referred to one 
individual who counseled the Depart 
ment of State on policy toward Asia as 
“a conscious articulate instrument of the 
Soviet conspiracy.” 

The chairman of the Loyalty Review 
Board of the Civil Service Commission, 
appointed by President Truman, has 
declared: “I think it is fair to say that 
the State Department . . . has the worst 
record of any department in the action 
of its Loyalty Board . . . The Loyalty 
Board, in all the cases that have been 
considered in the State Department, has 
not found anyone—shall I say, ‘guilty 
under our rules. It is the only Board 
which has acted that way.” 

Lee Pressman, at one time a Govern- 
ment official, then general counsel of the 
CIO, admitted he had been a member of 
the Communist Party. Other important 
officials of Government were referred to 
in official investigations as Communist 
sympathizers or as party members. 

Court trials showed that a network of 
Communist spies operated throughout 
the U.S. Government for years. Some 
spies were active right up into 1950, two 
years after Mr. Truman made his “red 
herring” statement. 

U.S. secrets stolen by these spies 
probably speeded Russia’s atomic de 
velopments by at least a year. 
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The five-percenter ‘“mess” was 
the first in a parade of scandals that rose 
to haunt the Administration. Most facts 
about the “influence” racket were dug up 
by a congressional committee headed by 
a Democrat, Senator Clyde R. Hoey, of 
North Carolina. 

Some of the “fixers” had connections 
at the White House. They made calls 
from White House phones, carried let- 
ters of recommendation on White House 
stationery. One man, later jailed, used 
his friendship with the White House 
military aide to obtain favors for his 
clients, including military priorities to 
take business trips to Europe. Chief of 
the Army’s Chemical Corps got involved 
with five percenters, was suspended, and 
later retired at his own request. 

The RFC “mess” cropped up along 
with the five-percenter scandals. Around 
the RFC, with its millions of dollars 
to lend, a ring of “insiders” was operat- 
ing. 

Central figure was a man, now in- 
dicted, who started out as a $4,500-a-year 
auditor with RFC in November, 1945. 
His wife was the assistant secretary to 
Mr. Truman’s secretary. By December, 
1948, this man was making $18,000 a 
year as secretary in a housing company 
that had borrowed heavily from RFC. 
By working also for another big RFC 
borrower, he brought his income and ex- 
pense account up to the $46,000 level. 

He was on close personal terms with 
two directors of RFC, and with Donald 
Dawson, a Truman‘aide, whose wife was 
chief custodian of RFC files. 

Congressional investigators publicized 
this man’s activities, and those of other 


“influence” men. In the aftermath, his ® 


wife left -her job as a White House 
stenographer. Mrs. Dawson left her job 
at RFC. The directors of RFC were re- 
placed by a single administrator. 

The tax ““mess” brought to view the 
most serious scandals in the Adminis- 
tration. First exposures were made _ by 
a Republican, Senator John j. Wil- 
liams, of Delaware. But a congressional 
committee headed by Representative 
Cecil R. King, a Democrat from Cali- 
fornia, spread many more tax frauds on 
the record. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
from 1944 to 1947, whose official salary 
was $10,000 a year, was shown to have 
an unreported income of $176,000 over 
a seven-year period. He refused to ex- 
plain his income, on the ground that he 
might incriminate himself. 

A former Assistant Commissioner of 
Revenue has just been indicted on 
charges of evading his own income 
taxes. A grand jury accuses him of evad- 
ing $7,444 tax from 1946 through 1950, 
a period covering most of his tenure in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This 
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same official was investigated by a House 
Committee for his part in squelching 
the fraud aspects of a $250,000 tax case 
against a clothing firm. ; 

The chief counsel of BIR, who has 
since resigned, accepted loans from a 
Washington influence peddler, and a free 
junket to Florida. 

Some lower-ranking Bureau employes 
were involved, too. One New York tax 
agent, with a salary of $4,000 a year, 
was able to invest $41,600 in the stock 
market in one three-year period. A tax 
clerk, with a salary of $3,500 a year, 
spent $17,500 in one year on a new 
home, TV set and car. 

The Administration has conducted its 
own tax cleanup. In a report on the 12 
months ended June 30, 1952, just issued, 
the Treasury Department lists 174 em- 
ployes dismissed for one reason or an- 


The jury then returned 33 indictments. 
Among the indicted was the former tax 
collector in St. Louis, who was con- 
victed of misconduct. He is now appeal- 
ing. 

Earlier, Senator Williams reported to 
Congress on how the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has failed to collect tax claims 
from notorious racketeers. He cited the 
case of Ralph Capone, brother of the late 
Al Capone, who had owed the Govern- 
ment $92,914 in income taxes for 25 
years. Capone is now indicted. John 
Guzik, Capone lieutenant, was shown to 
have settled for $100,000 a Treasury 
claim of $892,283 for back taxes, penal- 
ties and interest. 

The post-office ‘“mess” is the latest 
scandal in the Administartion. In New 
York and Chicago, federal grand juries 
are looking into charges that supervisory 





—United Press 


THE LONE DISSENTER 
... Mr. Truman stands pat 


other—53 for taking bribes or gifts, and 
24 for embezzlement. 

The law-enforcement “‘mess” is a 
key part of the tax scandals. A federal 
judge has charged that high officials in 
the Justice Department tried to stall a 
grand jury’s investigation of tax cases in 
St. Louis. Representative Frank L. Chelf, 
a Democrat from Kentucky and chairman 
of a committee investigating the inci- 
dent, said there was “a definite attempt 
to either flag down, delay, sidetrack, 
derail or entirely wreck this grand jury 
investigation.” 

The jury first came up with a report, 
which the Justice Department appeared 
to favor, giving the St. Louis tax bureau 
a clean bill of health. This report was 
called “astonishing” by the federal judge 
involved. He ordered the jury to work on 
the evidence further. 


jobs in branch post offices were sold at 
prices ranging from $400 to $1,500. 
Proceeds, it was said, usually went to 
Democratic political funds. The post- 
masters of both cities have resigned 
since the investigations began. 

Similar inquiries are expected in other 
cities. A job-scale scandal was unearthed 
in Mississippi some time ago. Top Post 
Office management has been under fire 
also from Congressmen who charge that 
curtailments in service have not pro- 
duced promised economies. 

The surplus-property ‘’mess,’’ 
scandals in the multi-billion-dollar vet- 
erans’ housing and benefit programs, con- 
troversial ship sales, waste in air-base 
building, the handling of the steel strike 
also are part of the over-all “mess” that 
both presidential candidates have recog- 
nized—and promise to clean up. 
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AS MAINE GOES—SO GOES WHAT? 


5 PORTLAND, 

Why Maine Is No Barometer a MAINE IS ANY KIND of political barog 
eter, these conclusions can be d 

| | "100. from this State’s general election Sep 








tember 8: 


; The Republican share of the willl 
How Maine Voted for Governor ae ee ee ae 


in 1952 is larger, the Democratig: 
| in September of | portion smaller, than in 1948 op} 


Presidential-Election Years 1950. 
(per cent Republican) More persons are voting in 19 2 


than voted in 1948. } 
Democrats are not reaping any) 


political rewards from prosperity, @ 
| At the same time, Republicang) 
show less of a surge than in 19449 
or even, in some contests, in 1948) 
1, a See In general, however, Republicans 
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are holding to the vote gains the | 
have made in the last four years. 7 
ae There is real doubt, however, 
How Nation Voted Maine affords any accurate clue to 
In November the nation will vote for President. 9 
(per cent Republican) What the Maine voters did was thi 
' They sent a Republican, Frederick § 
Percentage of major-party vote: Progres- Payne, to the Senate. They elect 
sives considered Aer lah oo Burton M. Cross, a Republican, as 
Pregrensives end States’ Higuters : ernor. They elected three Republigit 
: : Representatives. Republicans have h 
1920 ‘24 ‘28 "32 36 ‘40 ‘AA ‘48 52 all of these offices since 1936. 
The vote showed these things: i 
Republican candidates for Govern 
—there were three, under three ps 
labels—polled 67.2 per cent of the te 
° vote. This is below the 1944 percentag 
How Maine Has Voted Over the Years of 70.3 for the Republican candidate f 
Governor, but above the 65.6 for the Ré 
Per Cont publican in 1948. In both those years 
100 Democratic President was elected. 

On the basis of the charts on thi 
page, the gap between the percentage 
the vote given to Republican guberné 

ublican Vote torial candidates in Maine and that givéll 
r Governor to Republican presidential candidates # 


the nation has ranged from 19 to & 
\ points since the 30s. But in the '20 

when Republicans were winning t 
Presidency regularly, it ranged on 
from 2 to 11 percentage points. 

In the light of these variations, theiey 
Maine figures could indicate anything % 
from a Republican defeat in Novembemae 

ots to a Republican landslide. 
lie» 4 Even the statistical theories that ! 
| 
























































ald larger vote means better Democratit 
A chances of winning did not fare too wel 
Democratic Vote in the Maine voting. In this year’s guber 
natorial election, 25,000 more voted 
or tear wreae than did in 1948. But the Republica 
candidates got 1.6 per cent more of the 

0 votes than in 1948. 
The net result of the voting lef 


1928 ‘30 ‘32 ‘34 ‘36 ‘38 ‘40 ‘A2 ‘44 ‘46 ‘48 ‘50 ‘52 wholly unanswered the question of wha 


goes like Maine? Vermont? 
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Jewels by Van Cleef and Arpels 


Climaxing Fifty Years of Progress! 
There can be little doubt that automo- 
tive history will record 1952 as a truly 
great Cadillac year. For in this year a full 
half century of progress in engineering, 
in styling and in craftsmanship has 
climaxed in one magnificent motor car 


—the Golden Cadillac. 
And that, of course, means that who- 


Anniversary 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION x GENERAL MOTORS 


ever owns and drives this automotive 
masterpiece will receive some very special 
motoring benefits. . . . It means, first of 
all, that he will enjoy the finest perform- 
ance and dependability ever built into a 
Cadillac car. . 
pride in owning it and his satisfaction in 


. . It means, too, that his 


driving it will be the greatest in Cadillac 


history. .. . And it also means that he 
may expect extraordinary re-sale value 
when his car has served him its normal 
span. For the motoring public will always 
have a special place in its heart for the 
Golden Anniversary Cadillac. ... Why 
not visit your Cadillac dealer today—and 
see and drive this wonderful motor car! 
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Now You Can Be Safe Front 
Firestone 


THE FIRST AND ONLY TIRE THAT | 
SKID-SAFE AND TUBELESS.., 





BLOWOUT-SAFE 


Every year, thousands of men, women 
and children are killed, crippled for life 
or painfully injured in accidents caused 
by blowouts, and property damage 
amounts to millions of dollars. Firestone 
Supreme Tires save lives and save 
money, because they give complete pro- 
tection against the dangers of blowouts. 


HERE‘S PROOF: 


DIAPHRAGM 
ee ga 


When a blowout occurs in an ordinary 
tire, it goes flat instantly and your car 
may go out of control. But Firestone 
Supremes have an exclusive Safety Dia- 
phragm and Safety Valve, shown in the 
cross-section above. If a blowout should 
occur, only the air between the tire and 
the Safety Diaphragm rushes out. The 
Safety Valve closes instantly, retaining 
the bulk of the air and enabling you to 
bring your car to a safe, straight-line 
stop without swerving and without any 
dangerous tug on the steering wheel. 














“ery 


“‘PUNCTURE-SAFE 


Any car owner who has had a puncture 
out in the country, miles from a serv- 
ice station, or who has risked death 
or injury trying to change a tire in 
heavy traffic, knows the danger as well 
as the inconvenience and annoyance 
of punctures. Firestone Supreme Tires 
seal punctures without loss of air. 


HERE’‘S PROOF: 


Inside the cord body of the Firestone 
Supreme Tire, there is a layer of soft, 
gummy, sticky rubber, as shown in 
the cross-section above. If a nail or 
any similar sharp object should manage 
to penetrate the extra tough tread and 
extra tough tire body, this tacky sealant 
will cling to it, preventing loss of 
air. In recent tests, Firestone Supreme 
Tires have been driven over boards 
containing four-inch spikes, yet the 
punctures were sealed instantly and 
without any perceptible loss of air. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 


ANOTHER PROOF THAT YOUR SAFET 





















SKID-SAFE 
Firestone created the first Non-Ski The 
tire and has been a leader ever sincei Tire 
developing tire treads that give 
equalled protection against skiddin 
and greater traction on all kinds 0 
roads and in all kinds of weather. Th 
Safti-Grip Tread of the Fireston 
Supreme is the last word in protectiog 















The exclusive Firestone Safti-Grip tre 
gives you three-way protection agail — 
skidding and loss of traction. Firs,§, , 
has thousands of sharp-edged anglq Tie 
Second, it has exclusive Skid-Resistef in 
which open up like the claws of a4 
and dig in when you step on the Anile 
or step on the brake, and close up - 
smoothness and silence when runnii . 
Third, it has sure-footed Tractithy ¢ 
Boosters on the center and outer fl 
which cling to the road. It is the of 
tire made that gives you triple saf 
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All Dangers of Tire Failure! 
SUPREME 


LOWOUT-SAFE, PUNCTURE-SAFE, 
ND IT CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE 












Be SS 
LONGER-WEARING 


The tread of the Firestone Supreme 
‘lire is built to deliver longest mile- 

















since . : : : 
ve wg 42 important consideration in 
iddin these days, when horsepower is being 


so rapidly increased by practically 
er. Th ill automobile manufacturers, result- 

ing in increased car speeds and 
tonsequently greater wear on the tires. 


HERE’‘S PROOF: 





America’s Future 
he Safti-Grip tread is much deeper ' Progress Depends on 
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; ai han the treads of ordinary tires. Fur- ; ‘ ed Better and Safer 
nal hermore, it is compounded according > Gh oe : \ Highways 
\fO a formula that makes the rubber far 
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more resistant to wear. In addition, the . * 
non-skid elements are so scientifically 
designed that they give maximum 
mileage as well as unequalled protec- 
ion against skidding, and traction that 
S unsurpassed, a unique combination 
oe of features which enables you to get 
ao i he utmost in both safety AND mileage. Demand for this sensational new tire at present exceeds supply, but production is 
. sal t gives you most miles per dollar. being increased rapidly and tires are available at many Firestone Dealers and Stores. 
Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


rvS OUR BUSINESS AT FIRESTONE... 
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fire... forest enemy number one 


The dry autumn air becomes heavy with acrid 
smoke from a fire in a forest . . . burning uncontrolled. 
The dull glow of the fire is reflected in the sky and 
by the lake where these otters live. A fire of this size is 
of great concern to both wildlife and man, for it is 
no respecter of any type of life... human, animal or 
vegetable. Windborne flames can travel faster than 
deer can run... and in the fire’s wake is left a stark, 
devastated area with no natural seed source for 
growing a new crop of trees. Also lost is much of the 
raw material that would have provided lumber, pulp, 
plywood and other forest products. 

On tree farms in the Pacific Northwest, every 
precaution is taken to prevent accidental fire in the 


forests. Every year, private owners of commercial 


= — 
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ALARMED OTTERS sniff the smoke-filled air as a forest fire burns in the distance 





forestlands spend millions of dollars for fire prevention 
and control programs. ‘They man lookout towers, 

build and maintain fire roads, and operate modern 
mechanized equipment directed by short-wave radio. 
By every up-to-date technique at its disposal, the 
forest industry is constantly striving to prevent and 
control fire. Administrators of public timber too, 
participate in this vast fire control network. And _ the 
public is contributing much to fire prevention by being 
cautious with fire when in or around forestlands. 

If you would like to know more about modern 
forest protection practices and other phases of industrial 
forestry, please write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington 
for your copy of our free booklet... Tree Farming 


fe] 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company ' pre 


Timber is a crop tw, 
The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we i. S/d \e 
manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, Ba \” 
farm and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses ... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, os ; poh oe /u 
paperboard and other wood cellulose products ... *SILVACEL, *“SILVAWOOL and “SILVALOY fiber products for € *N UK 
insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, compression molding and other uses ...*SILVACON from bark “Sr 550? 


for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition flooring ... *PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. *Registered Trademarks 
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McCARTHYISM: IS IT A TREND? . 


McCarthy’s victory in Wiscon- 
sin is to change the pattern of 
the national campaign. A side 
issue becomes a key issue. 

Fear of Communists in high 
places turns out to be real, not 
just a political bogeyman. Com- 
munist-hunting gets the votes. 

“McCarthyism” wasn’t just a 
local fight. Here is what the Wis- 
consin vote means on a nation- 
wide scale. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


After what happened in Wisconsin’s 
primary election on September 9, this 
country is to hear a good deal more 
about “McCarthyism” in the future. 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, who 
made almost no personal campaign, won 
renomination as Republican candidate 
for the Senate by an unprecedented 
majority. 

McCarthy was bitterly attacked from 
inside the State and outside. His per- 
sonal life was brought under intense 
fire. He was castigated for the methods 
he used to accuse a number of men in 
public life of being Communist dupes or 
sympathizers. A violent editorial bar- 
rage was fired against him by leading 
papers in his own State, and by national- 
ly known publications. 


Yet, when the votes were counted, 
nearly complete returns from the State 
of Wisconsin showed this: 

McCarthy: 536,772 votes. 

All others: 429,111 votes. 

The Senator polled 107,661 more 
votes than all seven other candidates 
for the Senatorship, Republican and 
Democratic, combined. He carried every 
county in Wisconsin except two. His 
candidacy brought to the polls nearly 1 
million voters—a record for a Wisconsin 
primary, lacking only 300,000 of equal- 
ing the State’s vote on the Presidency in 
1948. He defeated his main Republican 
opponent by 536,772 to 210,092, or near- 
ly 3 to 1. 

It was a clear-cut McCarthy sweep, 
leaving no room for argument about the 
power of his appeal to voters. 

McCarthyism, as a result, emerges as 
a political force to be reckoned with, not 


just in Wisconsin, but in other States * 


where others in politics will be tempted 
to exploit its vote-getting possibilities. 

What McCarthy symbolizes is a wide- 
spread fear of Communist infiltration of 
the Government, and a growing force 
of nationalism. He stands for a demand 
that those whose policies lost much of 
Asia and Europe to Communism be 
punished, and for a demand that Com- 
munists and sympathizers with Com- 
munism be ferreted out of Government. 
He expresses sentiment for more pre- 
occupation with U.S. interests, and less 
concentration on interests of the outside 
world. 


Other Candidates Would Like to Find the Secret 





McCarthy’s Pulling Power 


Turnout of Wisconsin voters 
in primary elections for U. S. 
Senator, and in last presiden- 
tial election: 


Total Vote for Senator 


1940 623,493 
1944 404,029 
1946 505,839 
1950 522,898 
1952 965,883 


Total Vote for President 
1948 1,276,800 











Wisconsin’s voters—a rather nor- 
mal cross section of American voters in 
general—left no doubt about their over- 
whelming endorsement of McCarthyism. 

Industrial Milwaukee, where skilled 
workers are strongly unionized, gave 
McCarthy 111,895 votes. The Senator 
beat his nearest Republican rival by near- 
ly 2 to 1. Racine and Kenosha, two other 
industrial centers, also went strongly for 
McCarthy. Labor leaders who worked 
hard to defeat McCarthy were not able 
to deliver the votes. The powerful Mil- 
waukee Journal, fighting McCarthy, ap- 
parently made little impression. 

Political Madison, State capital and 
seat of the University of Wisconsin, gave 




















5 other Republicans 


240,244 


_ How McCarthy Beat the Field. 





2 Democrats 


188,867 








1536,772 
votes 





429,111 





Source: Associated Pres: 
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McCarthy 20,755 votes, a clear majority 
over all five of his Republican opponents. 
Here the middle class, some of it intel- 
lectually high-brow, was expressing its 
opinion. The Madison Capital Times 
seemed unable to sway a majority of its 
readers against McCarthy. 

Rural Monroe County, center of 
dairy farming, a prosperous area whose 
people have high incomes, voted 3,797 
for McCarthy, 1,789 for five other Re- 
publicans and two Democrats. 

In all sections and among all large 
segments of the population, McCarthy 
ran far ahead. Women voters favored 
him as well as men. Workers as well 
as businessmen approved McCarthyism. 
A majority of middle-class individuals 
and farmers as well as wage earners 











for President Roosevelt in 1932, 1936 
and 1940, and for President Truman in 
1948. The State gave Governor Dewey 
a 24,000 plurality in 1944. 

Religion is offered by some as an- 
other explanation. McCarthy is a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church, which num- 
bers 1 person out of 4 in Wisconsin as a 
member. The Church has strongly sup- 
ported a crusade against Communism. 
But some Catholic publications have de- 
nounced McCarthy’s methods. Al Smith, 
a Catholic, was defeated decisively in the 
State in 1928. McCarthy’s strength was 
not limited to areas of Catholic domi- 
nance. He ran strongly in Lutheran and 
other Protestant communities. 

Nationality—the close European ties 
of some Wisconsin voters—is another 


\ 


-—Wide World 


SENATOR McCARTHY WITH YOUNG ADMIRERS 
...@ political force to be reckoned with 


and State-government workers apparent- 
ly were for McCarthy. 

Democrats as well as Republicans 
helped McCarthy to victory. In pre- 
cincts where Democrats piled up 2-to- 
1 margins in the 1950 general election, 
the Democratic vote in this primary 
tapered down to small proportions, and 
McCarthy won, 2 to 1, over his nearest 
Republican rival. 

McCarthy's sweep in Wisconsin, so 
far as any past experience reveals, was 
not attributable to any political pecu- 
liarity. 

Isolationism is pictured by some as a 
deep-rooted force in Wisconsin. True, the 
State re-elected the elder Robert La Fol- 
lette to the Senate after he was attacked 
nationally for opposing entry into World 
War I. But a Wisconsin majority voted 
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explanation put forward. German-Ameri- 
cans supposedly were expressing resent- 
ment over the occupation of their home- 
land, and applauding McCarthy’s stand 
against executing Germans convicted of 
massacring American war prisoners. 

No sectional or national minority ap- 
peal can be pinned down, however, as 
having much bearing on McCarthy’s 
triumph. His sweep was as broad in com- 
munities with large Scandinavian or 
Slavic populations as in those with a 
large German population. 

What it all comes down to is the ap- 
parent fact that McCarthy's appeal was 
one that registered decisively with many 
kinds of voters. 

A Wisconsin political analyst sug- 
gested “the big race was between Joe 
McCarthy and Joe Stalin.” McCarthy 


——$_. 


matched himself against this opponent- 
a man easy to beat in an American elec. 
tion—by hammering constantly on the 
theme that Stalin’s agents and sympa- 
thizers battened on the Government. 

The story McCarthy has told, with 
strong effect, is this: 

In Washington, there are men who 
maneuvered policies so that Communists 
gained control of much of the world, 
These men sympathize with Com. 
munists. The State Department has 
harbored many of them. These men- 
Communists, or dupes of Communists— 
sold to American policy makers the idea 
that Chinese Communists were only 
agrarian reformers, with the result that 
China was won by the Communists and 
the United States now is fighting Chi- 
nese Communist troops in Korea. These 
sympathizers sold the idea that Com- 
munists should be admitted to coali- 
tion governments in Eastern Europe, 
with the result that Communists seized 
full control of those governments. 

Prominent men who implemented 
the policies he criticizes have gone on 
holding high positions. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson and Gen. George 
C. Marshall, McCarthy told the Senate, 
took part in a “giant conspiracy” by 
shaping U.S. policies that benefited 
Russia. 

McCarthy attacked Philip C. Jessup, 
U.S. Ambassador at Large to the United 
Nations, as a security risk, saying Jessup 
had an unusual affinity for Communist 
causes. He attacked the State Depart- 
ment’s loyalty program. He said he had 
lists of 205, or 57, or 81 Communists or 
pro-Communists still helping to shape 
policy. 

McCarthy laid some charges before 
a Senate committee, which largely dis- 
missed them. McCarthy kept pressing. 
Finally a committee under Senator Pat 
McCarran investigated, reporting Mc- 
Carthy had really discovered agents of 
Communism influencing the Govern- 
ment. 

Through it all, McCarthy emerged in 
headlines as the foe of Communists. 

In Wisconsin, McCarthy’s stand has 
been tested. A majority of people ap- 
proved. They showed they wanted things 
in Washington changed. They showed 
they want somebody punished for costly 
troubles rooted in policy failures. 

McCarthyism has been soft-pedaled in 
the national campaign. Hunting for Com- 
munists was not to be an issue. But poli- 
ticians waited noncommittally in the 
wings whilé McCarthy ran on his moral- 
ity play. The applauding pay-off in votes 
brought the politicians to attention. 

Now, McCarthyism and Communism 
are emerging as major issues that get 
big attention from the voters who will 
make November’s decision. 
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© King Features Syndicate 


Can you name these famous fathers? 


One of them founded a city —and reared 56 children! 


Another was the forebear of two great theatrical fam- 
ilies! Another was immortalized in the longest-running 
play in history! 


But did you recognize Brigham Young (the great 
Mormon leader)? John Drew (ancestor of the Drews 
and Barrymores )? Clarence Day (subject of Life With 
Father)? Or did you only know the popular papa at 
the bottom right? 


He’s Dagwood, of course! And he reared his kids in 
the comics! 


All America knows Dagwood and Blondie. And no 
wonder! Some 20 million readers meet them every 
week in PUCK, the only national comic weekly. Along 
with Maggie and Jiggs, Popeye and the rest, they belong 
to the world-famous cast that has had the longest run 
in the history of American entertainment. Some of its 
characters have “played” continuously for 30 to 50 years! 


Yes—PUCK’s personalities are famous, and so are 


PUCK’s many advertisers. For instance ... Seven-Up 
—6 years in PUCK! Eveready Batteries—7 years in 
PUCK! Gillette Blades — 17 years in PUCK! All top 
sellers in their field! 


Is yours a mass-consumption product, too? PUCK 
can help you meet the narrowing profit margin in 
today’s market—help give you higher volume sales at 
lower advertising cost. See PUCK’s presentation, 
“Money-Markets and Media” and get the whole story. 


Ask for a showing today. 








The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly —A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 1207 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
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Looking for 28 Million Votes 


The Democratic campaign—it's 
in the hands of new men with 
new ideas for rounding up the 
votes to win. 

Truman men are moving aside 
as the party machinery starts te 
roll. This report shows who, and 
what, runs the campaign. 

A similar analysis of the Re- 
publican organization appeared 
in last week's issue of U. S News 
& World Report. 


The Democratic Party, with new 
voices giving the orders, is mustering 
its forces for the battle to hold the 
White House another four years. All 
across the nation, the diverse elements 
of the party now are being called 
upon to fight for the 28 million votes 
that may be needed to put Adlai E. 
Stevenson into the Presidency. 

Rallying point for the campaign is the 
headquarters of the Democratic National 
Committee in Washington. This is the 
permanent command agency of the party. 
For 20 years, it has had a voice in the 
distribution of federal jobs to the party 
faithful. 

Now, recruiting plans are being drawn 
out of the files. Men who have had past 
favors from the party are being persuaded 
into action. Dormant agencies across the 
country are being revived. Huge sums 
of money are being raised. The big party 
machinery is beginning to move. 

It is in the Committee that the new 
faces and voices are most clearly in evi- 
dence. The directing heads of the agency 
no longer owe first loyalty to President 
Truman. Frank E. McKinney, hand- 
picked by President Truman to run the 
Committee, is gone. So are his former 
associates. In their stead stands Stephen 
A. Mitchell, of Iliinois, and a brand new 
team. 

The new team was picked by Adlai 
Stevenson. It gets its signals from 
Springfield, IIl., not from the White 
House. Four teletype and _ telephone 
lines stand open between the Washing- 
ton offices of Mr. Mitchell and the cam- 
paign headquarters of the party’s nomi- 
nee in Springfield. Over them goes a 
continuous flow of information, instruc- 
tions, advice. It links Mitchell at all 
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A ‘New Deal’ in the 


times with Stevenson and the nominee’s 
personal campaign manager, Wilson W. 
Wyatt. 

Mr. Truman and the old team have 
moved to the side lines. The President is 
silent. Aside from Oscar Chapman, the 
Secretary of Interior, who is acting as 
advance agent for Mr. Stevenson, as he 
did for Truman four years ago, most of 
the Cabinet officers and presidential ad- 
visers are inactive. 

This does not mean that the President 
is being ignored. Mitchell confers fre- 
quently with the President, respects his 
advice, expects the President and _ his 
men to fight hard in defense of their 
own record. But the captain of the new 
team is calling the signals. 

And there is a sharp realization that 
Mr. Stevenson is cast in the role of a 
virtual unknown, fighting against a Re- 
publican candidate whose name is known 
in every household. Thus, the first job 
the Mitchell men are tackling is to get 
their candidate and his views known to 
the people. They are keeping him out in 
front, under the spotlight. 

In this task, the campaign strategists 
have the full co-operation of Mr. Truman. 
While Mr. Stevenson was on the road, 
campaigning through the West, the 
President held to a minimum distracting 
statements from the White House, left 
the headlines to the new candidate. 

Mr. Mitchell actually is running the 
Democratic National Committee as a 
service agency for the nominee. Like 
most of the members of the new group, 
he is a close personal friend of Stevenson. 
Mitchell regards himself as a_ political 
amateur. 

In picking Mitchell, the nominee ig- 
nored the advice of old-line politicians, 
who wanted one of their own profes- 
sionals in the place. Mr. Mitchell’s ama- 
teur status had been impaired but little 
by fund-raising experience for Chicago 
and Illinois campaigns. 

Mitchell is an Iowan, now 49 years 
old. He worked his way through prepara- 
tory school, studied law at night, began 
practicing corporation law in Chicago in 
1932. He worked for Lend-Lease and 
the State Department during the war. 
He and Stevenson became acquainted in 
1945 and he was one of those who talked 
the latter into running for Governor in 
1948. Like his recent predecessors, 
Mitchell is a Catholic. 

As Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, Mr. Mitchell is the over-all di- 





Democratic Leadership 


rector of the entire operation. He heads 
the executive committee, which is the 
working agency for the National Com. 
mittee. The treasurer, Dwight R. G, 
Palmer, of New York; the secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh, of Alabama, 
and the finance committee have direct 
ties to his office. Three separate divisions 
and all committees clear their actions 
through his office. He has an assistant 
who directs the National Committee 
headquarters. 

The executive committee provides 
the direct contact with the National 
Committee and the 48 State committees 
that reach down into the localities and 
take the campaign to the voters. These 
turn out the local and precinct workers 
who get up crowds for the candidates, 
get voters registered, get the vote to the 
polls. 

The finance committee, headed by 
Beardsley Ruml, the New York business 
and tax expert, has the job of turning up 
money for the campaign. It has deputy 
chairmen from the East, the West, the 
Middle West and the South, all busily 
soliciting contributions from the money 
men of the party in their areas. 

Three vice chairmen of the National 
Committee have charge of separate di- 
visions of work. Mrs. India Edwards, 
of Maryland, heads the women’s division. 
Representative William L. Dawson, of 
Illinois, directs the minorities division, 
which works especially with Negro 
groups. Senator Theodore F. Green, of 
Rhode Island, is head of the nationali- 
ties division. Its efforts are directed to 
ward various foreign-language voters. 

Special committees have specific 
assignments. Three of these aim directly 
at getting the votes of farmers, workers 
and veterans. Another, headed by Sena- 
tor A. S. Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, 
enlists and assigns speakers for the cam- 
paign. Others aim at electing Senators 
and House members. 

Hyman B. Raskin, of Illinois, lawyer, 
long-time friend of Mitchell, is his aide 
and right-hand man, serving as. assistant 
to the Chairman. Raskin suvervises the 
work of the headquarters offices, includ- 
ing personnel, supplies and equipment, 
publicity, campaign material and re 
search. 

Even in these areas, new faces are 
visible. The old ones are gone. With the 
coming of Governor Stevenson, the 
Democratic National Committee has 
acquired a new look. 
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The Democratic 


High Command — 


utd 


Chairman 


Stephen A. Mitchell 


(Illinois) 


Executive Committee 
Of the National Committee 


Finance 


; Mitchell is ex officio chairman. This committee is 
Committee 


authorized to act for the full membership of the 


Treasurer Secretary 


Beardsley 


Dwight R. G. Mrs. Dorothy 
Ruml 


Palmer Vredenburgh 


(New York) (Alabama) ; 
Chairman 


Assistant to the Chairman 


Hyman B. Raskin, of Illinois. He directs the 
internal working agencies of the National 
Committee, which include publicity staff, re- 
search staff, administrative services. 


(New York), 


Democratic National Committee between sessions 
of that group. It is a sort of board of directors. 


The Democratic National Committee 


Has two members—a woman and a man—from 
each State. Acts for the whole party in the inter- 
vals between national conventions. 


The 48 State Democratic Committees 


These are the working agencies of the party on the 
State level. They form the connecting link between 
the national party and the local workers on the 
county, city and precinct levels. 


Women’s Division 


Headed by Mrs. India Edwards, 
of Maryland, Vice Chairman of 
the National Committee. 


Agricultural Labor 
Conimittee Committee 


George 
Harrison, 


Former Governor 
Roy Turner 
(Oklahoma), 


Chairman Chairman 
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Report Directly to Chairman 


Minorities Division 


Headed by Representative William 
L. Dawson, of Illinois, Vice Chair- 
man of the National Committee. 


Congressional 
Campaign 
Committee 


Speakers’ 
Bureau 


Representative 
Michael J. 
Kirwan 
(Ohio), 
Chairman 


Senator 
A. S. Monroney 
(Oklahoma), 
Chairman 


Nationalities Division 


Headed by Senator Theodore F. 
Green, of Rhode Island, Vice Chair- 
man of the National Committee. 


Senate 
Campaign 
Committee 


Veterans’ 
Committee 


Senator 
Earle C. 
Clements 
(Kentucky), 
Chairman 
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BIG BOOM AHEAD IN BUSINESS 


Trade Soon to Exceed ‘Scare Buying’ Spree 


Customnare’ts beck tee oeeiiiae ts eth 
money to spend and a mood to spend it. 

‘Business, after a period ot uncertainty, is 

in nearly all lines now. And it isn’t 

near the peak yet. Where vale eee 


Business is moving into a big boom 
that will carry through the remaining 
months of 1952 and into the first half 
of 1953, if not beyond. 

The boom is to grow from a rising de- 
mand of the public for goods. Already, 
it shows in higher sales of department 
stores, in heavy demand for new cars, 
television sets, refrigerators and other 
things. People are spending more freely 
for most kinds of goods, ranging from 
shirts and suits to higher-priced cars. 

In part, the rising demand reflects a 
record level of personal income. In part, 
it arises from a freer use of installment 
credit, now that the terms of credit have 
been eased. 

The boom in trade, in turn, is lead- 
ing to bigger orders for manufacturers 





who produce the goods that the public 
wants. 

The textile industry, which was in the 
doldrums for over a year, is starting to 
hum again. 

The shoe industry, 
picking up once more. 

The automobile industry 
produce and sell 5 million passenger 
cars next year, nearly a million more 
than the estimate for 1952. 

The appliance industry, which was 
thinking depression a few months ago, 
now sees signs of a new boom. 

The television industry finds business 
climbing again. 

Christmas trade in 1952, unless all 
current signs are badly out of line, is 
going to break all records. 


after a lull, is 


expects to 


trade is heading toward new records. It looks 
like the biggest Christmas coming up. 

How much life is in the boom now starting? 
Is business riding for a fall? Here are the im- 
a signposts to show what's ahead. 


Late this year and in the early months 
of 1953, retail trade will exceed, in 
dollar totals, even the buying-spree peri- 
ods that followed the outbreak of war in 
Korea. 

The level of income payments and 
the attitude of buyers, now being re- 
flected in stores, assures that. People, 
once again, are in a mood to spend. 

All this is true even though the level 
of Government spending is not to rise as 
rapidly as was expected a few months 
ago. The official schedule now calls for 
a gradual increase in military outlays 
until the spring of 1953, with a leveling- 
off after that. A larger proportion of 
federal spending from now on will be for 
weapons that flow from an active arms 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Laminated Plastics. 
Industry's Jack-of-All-Trades... 
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Your Partner in Progress ! 


Beauty, ruggedness and astounding ease of 
fabrication — all of these characteristics are 
available to manufacturers today in one 
material, laminated plastics. Reichhold, with 


its world wide facilities for chemical research, has 
developed plastic bonding and laminating resins for many specific uses ranging from fishing 
rods to electronic equipment. In laminated plastics as in paint, paper, plywood and the many 
other fields it serves, RCI has established an impressive list of contributions 
...new ideas, new opportunities for the manufacturer—through creative chemistry. 









REICHHOLD GHEMICALS, INC. |f4.l 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 















The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





Harold E. Bingham, 
Director of Traffic 
Spencer Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Service is the factor that makes or 
breaks a chemical company in the 
eyes of its customers. 
Spencer Chemical Company looks to 
Harold Bingham to insure prompt 
transportation of its dry ice to the 
Southwest, its fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials to the Midwest, South and 
Southeast and its heavy industrial 
chemicals throughout the nation. 
Trafficman Bingham accepts the re- 
sponsibility — and shares it with the 
Wabash Railroad. 

= = = 
“When we take a problem to the 
Wabash,” says Mr. Bingham, who 
is Past President of the Traffic Club 
of Kansas City, “their answer is, 
‘Sure we'll get that information for 
you right away’, or ‘There must be 
some way to handle that; let us 
try to work it out.’ That is what we 
call service. That’s the Wabash.” 

= = = 
With all its modern equipment, 
Wabash has never forgotten that con- 
scientious service comes first in trans- 
portation. When you ship Wabash, 
you put your freight in expert hands! 
Ask your Wabash representative to 
see you. 

P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 

Freight Traffic Manager, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


ja WABASH RAILROAD 
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industry, less for housekeeping opera- 
tions—of smaller meaning to industry. 

The real test of the boom, as things 
shape up, is to come when 1953 is well 
along, not earlier. The probabilities are 
that there will be some turn by, or soon 
after, the middle of next year. That 
could result from an expected reduction 
in the level of investment by private in- 
dustry in new plant and equipment, as 
well as from a gradual tapering off of 
spending for some types of military 
equipment. 

But, even then, as far as it is possible 
this far ahead to read the signs, no sud- 
den bust seems likely. The galloping 
pace that is indicated for retail trade in 
the first half of 1953 may not be main- 
tained all year. However, 1953 promises 
to average out as the biggest trade year 
ever seen in this country. 
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For at least the next six months, more 
probably nine months, you can pretty 
well count on good times. 

General rise. 
for goods that underlies strong activity 
in industry—is in a broad general rise at 
this time. That rise has been sustained 
for a number of weeks. It has none of the 
marks of a flash in the pan. It covers 
stores of nearly all types, not merely a 
few lines. 

What is indicated for the months 
ahead is a steady rise in the level of 
trade, without the peaks and valleys 
that have characterized the period since 
war started in Korea. 

Spending, despite those valleys, has 
been quite high all along, with the 
general trend upward ever since the end 
of World War II. You get the picture in 
the chart on page 26. 

In 1946, the first full year after the 
war, retail stores sold 102 billion dollars’ 


Trade—the demand 


} a 


worth of goods. That was far and away q 
new record. 

Each full year since that time has 
brought an increase. 

In 1950, just after war started in Ko. 
rea, the public went on a buying binge, 
and retail sales for the year rose to 144 
billion dollars. 

Last year, 1951, a new wave of scare 
buying sent the retail total up to a new 
high in the first quarter. That followed 
China’s entry into the Korean war. Once 
the public’s first fright wore off, retail 
business suffered a sharp setback. But 
there never was a time, not even at the 
bottom that came in the third quarter of 
1951, when the annual rate went below 
147 billion dollars. 

Since then, the rise has been steady, 
except for the period during and just 
after the steel strike, which produced 
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shortages of automobiles and some other 
steel products. 

By the final quarter of this year, a pe 
riod that includes both Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, the spending rate at retail i 
likely to move on up to a record 161 bil 
lion dollars. 

And the boom will go on from there. 
In the first half of 1953, retail trade 
promises to reach a whopping annual 
rate of more than 165 billion dollars. 

Retailers never have done a volume 
even approaching that. 

In appraising the dollar figures given 
here, remember that price rises have ac- 
counted for part of the increase in retail 
sales in postwar years. 

The rise in the general level of cor 
sumer prices has been 37 per cent since 
1946. It has been 11 per cent since 1948, 
and 3 per cent since a year ago. 

Against that, dollar sales at retail areg 

(Continued on page 30) 
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CHRYSLER AIR RAID 
sounds loudest warning you’ve ever heard! 


First announcement 
that Americans would 
willingly fight for free- 
dom came with the ring- 
ing of the Liberty Bell 
atop Independence 
Hall, 176 years ago. 





Today; as more and more cities and 
towns observe Civil Defense pre- 
cautions, American determination to 
defend that freedom sounds forth 
regularly in the mighty voice of 
Chrysler Air Raid Sirens. 


Thanks to the 180 horsepower and 
unusual operating characteristics of 
the great new Chrysler Industrial 
V-8 Engine, sound engineers now 
have made available the loudest and 
most practical siren ever devised for 
civil defense purposes. 





At 100 feet from its throat, the 
Chrysler Siren delivers 138 decibels 
of sound. Under normal conditions, 
its shrill voice carries four miles, 
thus making it possible to warn all 
persons in an approximate circular 
area, eight miles in diameter. Because 
of the great power of Chrysler 
Sirens, complete coverage of any 
desired area can be accomplished 
with fewer sirens, and at lower cost. 

By ingenious utilities’ circuits, 
defense organizations can operate a 
system of Chrysler Sirens by remote 
control from a central control station. 
When desired, the sirens can also 
be operated manually at the site. 

Since each Chrysler Siren is indi- 
vidually powered, it operates inde- 

































pendently of central power systems, 
an obvious advantage in case of 
attack. For mobility, Chrysler sirens 
can be mounted on trucks or boats. 


To secure complete information, 
specifications and availability for 
your city, write Siren Layout Service, 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


Civil Defense isa common need, 
shared by all. Join the Civil 
Defense group in your area. 


CHRYSLER 


AIR RAID SIREN 
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If You Want 















When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 


Cappers 


armer 



























running 51 per cent above 1946. They 
are 18 per cent above 1948, and 5 per 
cent above a year ago. 

So there has been a substantial in- 
crease in volume, as well as in prices. 

The dollar increases in retail sales 
projected here for the period ahead are 
to be reflected very largely in the volume 
of trade at retail. Only a moderate rise 
in the general level of consumer prices 
is likely during the remaining months of 
1952 or the early months of 1953, The 
boom is to be real. 

Good times ahead for the retailer— 
and thus for business in general—are 
signaled by all the major indicators. 

Materials for production of civilian 
goods are to be in growing supply. Short- 
ages will disappear in nearly all lines. 
Jobs are plentiful, at high and rising 
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pay. Unemployment has dropped to,a 
postwar low. 

Personal incomes, now that the steel 
strike is over and industry is swinging 
back into full production, are building 
up to a new high. 

The cautious mood of consumers, 
which worried businessmen a short time 
ago, is beginning to disappear. 

Quite clearly, there is more inclina- 
tion now to spend, and less to save. Late 
last year, consumers were saving at an 
abnormally high rate of more than 9 per 
cent of after-tax income. Today, out of 
considerably higher income, they are 
saving at an estimated rate of around 7 
per cent. That is more nearly a normal 
proportion. 

To show the trend in another way: 
Retail stores got a relatively small 
proportion of the consumer’s dollar dur- 
ing the buying lull of late 1951. Early 
this year, when business picked up, the 
proportion increased, so that, just before 





—— 


the steel strike, a little over 67 cents oy 
of the consumer's after-tax dollar wep 
into retail trade. The ratio has dropped 
off moderately since, because of short. 
ages of some metal products. But, by 
early 1953, the retailer’s share should be 
up to around 67 cents again. That is 
higher than in recent years. 

A 67-cent ratio, at a time of sharp) 
rising incomes, will mean a marked jp. 
crease in retail business. That is the basis 
of the estimates here, which could tum 
out to be low. 

Business is to pick up in nearly aj 
lines. The charts on pages 28, 30, 32 and 
33 give you an idea of what to expect. 

In stores that sell clothing, food and 
other soft goods, the tone of business jj 
decidedly better already. Sales have bee 
at record levels each month since April 
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Things that people bought in the spree 
of 1950 and early 1951 are beginning tv 
wear out, and customers are coming 
back for more. 

In stores that sell appliances, auto 
and other hard goods, the recovery thi 
started last January was interrupted by 
the steel strike. Now that output d 
these things has been resumed, sales ar 
climbing once more. However, retil 
sales of hard goods, as a group, are nol 
likely to reach the record levels of early 
1951 any time soon. The effect of over 
buying at that time still hangs over the 
market. These products, as a rule, last ! 
long time. 

Appliances, for example, will g¢ 
their share of the sales boom that is d 
veloping, but are likely to fall short 
the record of a year and a half ag 
Heavy inventories are being worked of 
and many stores are having to restock 
One refrigerator manufacturer is addin 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Sebpor Khuse 


Jn New Dork—THe Watrporr-Astoria 
THe PLaza AND THE RoosEvELT 

Jn Chicago—THe Conrav Hitton 

AND THE PatMeR House 

In Washington, D. C.—THE MayFLower 
Jn Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

In St. Louis, Mo.—TuHeE JerreRson 

Jn Dayton, O.—Tue Dayton BittMorE 
Jn Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas— 
Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hirton Horer 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Carise Hitton 

Jn San Bernardino, Calif.— 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Patacio Hitton 





AS FAMOUS AS THE LOOP...in Chicago 


Located near the bustling heart of Chicago, the Palmer House has 
become as much a symbol of hospitality as the famed Loop itself. 
Its tradition for excellent food, fine accommodations and gracious 
living has become synonymous with the Palmer House—a name that 
has stood for the finest since 1871. This distinguished hotel in the 
heart of the Loop is also the home of the magnificent Empire Room. 





Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICACO 5, ILLINOIS 


Help Truth Fight Communism — Join The Crusade For Freedom 








Cmart advice to go on- 
take it eagy! 
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sible, you can dovetail departure 
time with office closing time on most 
occasions. 


When you Go Pullman, you dictate 
the time you leave. Railroad stations 
are so near, train schedules so sen- 





You enjoy dinner on the train, just 
moments after you leave. You pick 
dishes you like from a large menu 


selection. After you finish there’s fur- 
ther diversion from your work-day 
world in the nearby Club Car. 





You'll arrive next morning on time 
and ready for business... close to 
where you want to be. 


You can’t resist that big comfortable 
Pullman bed very long. So climb in 
and stretch out for a restful night. 


If your family had their say, they'd ask you to Go Pullman. 
They know it's by far the safest way for you to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS "GO Py LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRICHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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2,500 workers. TV stores are doing be. 
ter. More and more, TV owners ap 
trading in old sets on new ones with big. 
ger screens. Appliance sales will keep 
gaining into 1953. 

Furniture has been in increasing de. 
mand since the second quarter of 195]. 
and the rise will continue. Here again, 
though, sales are not likely to equal 
those of early 1951. “Undoubling” o 
families pushed furniture sales up afte 
the war. That is about over. Also, the 
marriage rate is off, which tends to limit 
furniture sales. 

Autos showed an upturn in sales jp 
early 1952, but fell sharply in July be. 
cause of the steel shortage. Even 59, 
sales for 1952 as a whole are likely to 
equal or exceed those of 1951. A further 
rise into 1953 is expected. 





Housefurnishings — 
New Rise Coming 
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Building materials and hardware ar 
likely this year to equal the record sales 
of 1951, and 1953 is expected to be an 
even better year. Home building, a: 
ready at high level, will get a boost a 
credit terms are eased further. And mor 
materials will be made available fo 
nonessential building by next April o 
earlier. 

Jewelry sales are due to gain mod 
erately, but are not likely to build back 
soon to the 1946 record. Business in 1946 
was spurred by an all-time high rate o 
marriages. 

Farm implements appear headed far 
a rise from recent levels. 

Clothing is close to sales records @ 
early 1951. The trend has been up 
ward for months, and a new high is ex 
pected before the end of 1952. Trade 
reports suggest that woolen goods soot 
will get the benefit of improvement that 
has shown up in other fabrics. 

Groceries have been in a sales boom 
all along, and the uptrend is to continue 
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When people earn more money, they 
eat more and __ better—higher-priced 
cuts of* meat, fancier desserts, more 
fresh fruits and vegetables. As it is, 
food stores are selling a record 40 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods a year. Food 
prices hit a new high in mid-August, but 
nearly two thirds of the rise in food 
stores’ dollar sales in the first half of 
1952 was due to higher volume, not to 
price increases. 

Restaurants and bars, too, are doing 
a record volume of business, and a fur- 
ther rise is likely in months to come. 
Families eat out oftener in good times, 
and the average food and_ beverage 
check is higher. 

Liquor stores never have recovered 
fully from the sales slump that followed 
the wave of buying just before the in- 
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crease in liquor taxes in late 1951. As 
stocks laid in at that time run low, busi- 
ness should pick up. 

Filling stations are to set their sev- 
enth straight yearly record for sales in 
1952, and 1953 is almost sure to make it 
eight. Year after year, there are more 
cars on the road, and people travel more 
in periods of prosperity. 

Department stores and others selling 
general merchandise are expected to 
reach new records in late 1952, and con- 
tinue upward in early 1953. In depart- 
ment stores, whose sales are reported 
weekly by the Federal Reserve Board, 
business has shown a substantial gain 
since the steel strike. 

Customers are coming back, and 
with more money in their pockets than 
ever before. The pleasant ring of the 
cash register will make life seem good to 
the storekeeper from now on. As busi- 
ness picks up at retail, the effects will 
filter back through all industry. That is 
the prospect for months just ahead. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1952 












fully 
automatic 


Today’s complex business processes require the utmost aid which technological 
advances can render. The Olivetti Printing Calculator is a true contemporary 
of modern business. It provides fully automatic multiplication, division, addition 
and subtraction, and a permanent tape record of all calculations and results, 
including credit balance. Its simplified operation requires no special training. 
Your business will benefit through Olivetti efficiency. A demonstration under 
your own conditions can be arranged with your nearest Olivetti representative 
— there are sales and service offices in over 300 cities throughout the United 
States. Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, 


olivetti 
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METHODS 
FQUIPMENT- 


for CUTTING YOUR 
HANDLING COSTS! 


s 





It's New... 44 pages of valuable 


information for you 


COMPARISON OF SYSTEMS .. . factual 
appraisals of fork truck, lift truck, and trailer 
systems outlining their advantages for specific 
types of handling operations. 


ATTACHMENTS — ACCESSORIES ... to 
help you meet your specific handling problems. 
Be it cartons, bags, drums, bulk material, bales 
—there’s MERCURY equipment to meet your 
requirement. 


COMPLETE PRODUCT SPECIFICATIONS 
. .. for the entire Mercury line. Here is essen- 
tial information for planning your plant sys- 
tem and solving your individual handling 
problems. Write for your FREE copy today. 


MERCURY 


FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS - TRAILERS 








ee ee SaaS aeaee 
THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4064 $. Halsted $t., Chicago 9, Ili. 
Please send me a FREE copy of the new Mercury 
catelog (Bulletin 300). 


Nome. 





Title. 





Company 





Address 





City Zone... BOO ntiitentin 
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New ‘Irans’ Developing 
For U.S. in Latin America? 


Worries for the U.S. are dot- 
ting the map of South America. 
Blaming Yankees is a popular 
and growing pastime. 

It can get serious. There is 
pressure to take over rich re- 
sources, to seize properties of 
North Americans. 


It hasn’t happened yet. But 
leaders who look like dictators 
are on the rise. They find de- 
nouncing the U.S. good politics. 


Strong men of the kind that are or 
may be dictators are becoming more 
numerous in South America. Some are 
anti-U. S. Trouble is building up fast. 

Looking south, you get the impression 
that the U.S. is up against half a dozen 
Iran-style crises in its own back yard. 
In Iran, a nationalist Government has 
grabbed the British-owned oil industry 
and is exporting no oil at all. 

In South America, great reserves of 
copper, tin, oil and other raw materials 
are of vital importance to the U.S. So 
far, no South American government has 
seized U. S.-owned property. But leaders 
whose followers say “Kick the Yankees 
out!” are winning elections or seizing 
power in many countries, 

Trouble for the U.S. in South 
America rises from sources similar to 
those which caused trouble in Iran. 

In Chile, a free election has just 
been won by Carlos Ibafiez del Campo. 
The President-elect is a close friend of 
President Juan D. Peron, of Argentina, 
who wants to lead an anti-U. S. bloc of 
Latin-American nations, 

Once before, Ibafiez ruled Chile as a 
dictator. This time, during his cam- 
paign, Ibafiez hinted that he favored na- 
tionalization of the country’s copper 
industry, 90 per cent U. S.-owned. And 
many of his followers denounce the U. S. 

The U.S. gets 33 per cent of its cop- 
per from Chile. Chile gets 200 million 
dollars a year, 70 per cent of its dollar 
income, from the U.S. for this copper. 

President-elect Ibafiez, so far, has not 
explained how or when he proposes to 
take over the U.S.-owned mines. His 
regime may follow a “get tough” policy 
with the U.S. But his economists know 
that Chile is short of dollars and that 


no other country will buy as mucli cop. 
per as the U.S. They want U.S. com. 
panies to remain in Chile. 

Chances are that Ibanez, who takes 
office in November, will not try to kill the 
goose that lays Chile’s golden eggs. 

In Bolivia, the group that seized 
power by force this spring is supported 
by Perén in Argentina. They took over 


— 


| Where Trouble 
Grows for U.S. | 











South America 
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after the U.S. Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation refused to pay what Bolivi- 
ans considered a fair price for tin. The 
unemployment, misery and _ bitterness 
that resulted from the closing of tin 
mines were blamed on the U.S. And 
the Bolivian Government now plans to 
take over the tin mines. 

In Paraguay, too, there is a dicta 
torship that looks to Perén in Argentina 
for guidance. Paraguay has few re 
sources, U.S. has no major interests 
there. 

In Colombia, rich in _ petroleum, 
minerals, coffee and other products sold 
mainly to the U.S., business is booming. 
The Government invites U.S. invest- 
ment. Alone of South American cour 
tries, Colombia has sent a frigate and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“Say, Peg... 


We’ve got a date ! 
? 


H “We go down to Town Hall first thing tomorrow.” 
“What on earth for, John?” 

cop- 
-0m- 


“To register, of course. The paper’s full of 
reminders. Can’t vote if you don’t register first, 
you know.” 

akes “Yes, of course. But what brought this on?” 

1 th - a 

. “Well, Peg, a lot of us were holding an indigna- 

, tion meeting this afternoon down at Tony’s 

sized barber shop.” 

rte 59 

ed “About Tony ?’ 

over 


eo 


Course not. Bob Carson was sounding off on 
the subject of corruption and inefficiency in 
local, state and national government. Stan Dukas 
was burned up about high taxes, like Pete Orson 
was about the high cost of living.” 





“And what did Tony have to say, John?” 


“Well, he didn’t say much at first. But finally Tony 
asked us if we’d voted in the /ast election. Had 
to admit we didn’t. Then he asked if we'd 
registered yet for this year’s. He had us there, 
too. Then he said this was a pretty good country 
as far as be was concerned ... and it was our 
job to keep it that way. He said if we wanted 
honesty and integrity in America we should 
apply it to our own personal lives; to our own 
business lives, too. And see to it that honest and 
patriotic men got elected to office.” 





“I suppose you men got mad at Tony?” 


“Heck no! I even over-tipped him. He was right, 
wasn’t he? .. . reminding us, both as citizens 
and businessmen, that we’ve got a mighty impor- 
tant stake in whether this country prospers or 
not. Like Tony said, that goes for today, tomor- 
row and twenty years from now.” 


= 


“Anyways, I’m going to register first thing in 
the morning. And, by golly, it’s a man’s duty to 
see. that his wife registers, too. So don’t forget 
we have a date!” 


it. Si (ez 
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"Don't be silly, John. I registered weeks ago!” 
“Ge.” 
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The Republic Building © Cleveland 1, Ohio 
»rness 
f tin 
And E 
ns to 
Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
dicta- free America. Republic can REMAIN 
sntina strong only in an America that remains 
v re strong and free...an America whose mighty truck 
fleets speed the many products of factories and farms to 
erests every corner of the land. Through the Trucking Industry, 
Republic serves America .. . with alloy steels for tough, 
] wear-resistant moving parts; with high-quality pig irons 
eum, for motor blocks and cylinder heads; and with carbon, 
~ sold stainless and electroplated steels for truck bodies and 
ming cabs. Yes, with so much of the nation’s productive might 
: dependent upon trucks, Republic is proud indeed that 
nvest- its steel helps keep them rolling. 
coul- + * * 
J and F , ‘ 
For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
:PORT 














Cutting Costs 
and 
Speeding Construction 


by Building Walls 


HORIZONTALLY 


“*Tilt-up” is one of many concrete construction procedures Portland 
Cement Association engineers helped develop. As the name implies, 
wall panels are cast flat, then hoisted into position. By making maxi- 
mum use of mechanical equipment, tilt-up saves time, money and 
materials. Such savings are especially important for building the 
warehouses, factories, barracks, hangars and other structures urgently 
needed in the national defense program. 





Findings like this resulting from PCA research and development 
are immediately made available free to architects, engineers and 
contractors through the Association’s field engineering service and 
its educational and promotional work. For more than one-third of a 
century this activity, voluntarily financed by the Association’s 67 
member companies, has represented an important contribution to 
the building of America. Today, for example, as a result of this work: 


Owners, investors and taxpayers get low-annual-cost construc- 
tion, rugged strength, maximum firesafety and enduring beauty in 
concrete factories, hospitals, schools, stores, public buildings. 


Home owners get charming, firesafe concrete houses that offer un- 
excelled comfort the year around, have longer life, require fewer 
repairs and maintenance and cost less per year to live in. 


Farmers, striving to increase food supplies, get maximum yields at 
minimum cost with concrete improvements that save feed and labor 
and protect livestock health. 


Motorists enjoy safe, smooth-riding concrete roads and streets that 
serve for many years at lower annual cost than other pavements. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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a battalion of troops to Korea. But Co. 
lombia, a U.S. ally, is deep in trouble. 

A conflict over politics is turning into 
civil war. Whole sections of the country 
are controlled by armed guerrillas. In 
Bogota, the capital, a gang of Con. 
servatives, the party in power, recently 
sacked and burned the offices and plant 
of the Liberal newspaper, El Tiempo, 
one of South America’s largest. 

Ecuador has a newly elected Presi. 
dent, Jose Maria Valesco Ibarra, who 
lived for five years in exile in Argentina, 
He believes in strong government, but 
denies that he is pro-Perén or anti-U. §, 
Most of Ecuador's exports go to the U.S. 

In Brazil, the Government has tre- 
jected offers from U.S. oil companies 
to develop the country’s petroleum re. 
sources, Instead, Brazil’s Government is 
out to run its own oil business, 

Pery is enjoying a boom under a 
military Government that follows. the 
advice of private U.S. economic experts, 
And Venezuela, currently, is the most 
prosperous of all South American cou- 
tries, thanks to U.S. investments in oil 
and in iron ore. Prosperity, so far, has 
held down demand for nationalizing 
both industries in Venezuela. 

Actually, the parallel between trouble 
in South America and in Iran does not 
follow in many fields. Communists in 
Iran are well organized and strong. In 
South America they are relatively few 
and relatively weak. Russia is far away 
and, as a buyer of South American pro- 
duction, cannot replace the U. S. 

Also, the man most interested in mak- 
ing Iran-style trouble for the U.S. all 
over South America, President Peron of 
Argentina, is ruining the economy o 
his own country. Idea of an anti-U.S. 
bloc in South America, led by Perédn, 
isn’t taking hold. Nationalism, Perén 
style, looks like bankruptcy. 

But nationalism is a factor in South 
America as in Iran. Politicians in both 
areas find it easier to blame outsiders 
for their country’s internal troubles than 
to blame each other. In Iran, Britain 
gets the blame. In South America, the 
U.S. gets it. 

Poverty is a factor too. Poor Iranians 
applauded when their new Government 
seized the British refineries. Poor Chile- 
ans and Bolivians also applauded leaders 
who promised to take over copper and 
tin mines “for the people.” 

Trouble, Iran-style, has not yet come 
to a head in South America. Unlike Iran, 
South America is full of native business- 
men and economists who know about 
world trade, industry, prices and the like. 
They are turning out to be brakes o 
political demagogues. But political trov- 
ble for the U.S. is likely to continue a 
long as South America’s “strong men’ 
make the U.S. their whipping boy. 
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* Hydra-Matic Super Drive, GM Hydraulic Steering, 
Custom-Lounge Cushions optional at extra cost. Equipment, 
accessories, and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 


"POCKET 


DLOS MOBIL 






EVERY INCH A 


| | 


(and 213 Inches aver-all ! ) 





Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight Holiday Coupé. A General Motors Product. 


It’s long on looks—nearly eighteen feet of modern 
classic styling. It’s a dream for riding comfort— 
thanks to the new longer wheelbase that floats you. 
over choppy roads. It’s a rocket for performance! 

160 horsepower Rocket” Engine with new Oldsmobile 
Hydra-Matic Super Drive.* Parking? That’s a 

breeze with nearly 80% of the steering effort supplied 
by GM Hydraulic Steering*! 

It’s a Classic... the fabulous Ninety-Eight featuring 
Oldsmobile’s latest contribution to supreme comfort: 


Custom-Lounge Cushions.* It’s yours to try—now! 












-says @ ratte Manager about Sentinel Service 


It used to be that guessing and wondering were major occupations 
with shippers and receivers. They shipped a car, and hoped. 


Today, B&O’s Sentinel Service offers dependable schedules 
from siding to siding. To those who use B&O it is almost like having 
their own private railroad! 


















Even if schedules are interrupted enroute, shippers and receiv- 
ers hear about it through the Automatic Records feature of Sentinel 
Service. They are also advised when cars are reforwarded. 


You know with Sentinel Service. Ask our man! 
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Constantly doing things — better! 
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FIGHTING RISES, MORE MEN DIE 


Talks Go on, but ‘Forgotten War’ Grows Hotter 


Reminder: It is still a ‘“hot war’ 
in Korea. Take a look at the cas- 
valty lists for our side. 

Combat losses—dead, wound- 
ed, missing—are rising again. 
The total, after 27 months of 
fighting, is well above 100,000. 

For the GI in Korea, odds 
against becoming a casualty 
were 1,000 to 1 last spring. 
They're down to 700 to 1 now. 


The war in Korea is flaring up again. 
With that is coming another ominous 
upswing in the number of American 
casualties. 

In the last week of record, ended 
September 5, U.S. casualties numbered 
582. That is nearly six times as many 
men as were killed, wounded and cap- 
tured in the week ended last March 21. 
Then, hopes for an armistice were high. 
Fighting had subsided to the lowest 
point of the war. Now, the tempo of 
battle is rising once more. 

With the latest week’s toll, the num- 
ber of American boys who have become 
casualties of war in faraway Korea has 
reached a total of 117,237. That includes 
18,471 vouths killed in action, 86,122 
wounded and 12,644 missing. 

The “police action” in Korea, which 
some people tend to forget, thus is 
achieving the rank of a major conflict, 
by the measure of casualties. It already 
has cost the nation in dead and wounded 
one third as many men as were lost in 
World War I. That earlier war lasted 19 
months. The Korean conflict has lasted 
27 months and no end is in sight. 

Truce negotiations brought at most 
only a temporary slowdown—which now 
appears to be ending—in the Korean 
war's toll of lives. Even at their lowest 
level of the war, last spring, the weekly 
casualty lists flowed in steadily from the 
distant battle front. Now the totals of 
dead and wounded are reaching higher 
and higher. 

In the first 12 months of the fighting, 
as the chart on this page shows, there 
were 11,726 American boys killed in ac- 
tion; 54,750 wounded; and 12,248 miss- 
ing and captured, for a total of 78,724 
casualties. 

Since July 8, 1951, when “peace talks” 
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began, 6,745 have been killed in action, 
31,372 wounded, 396 missing or cap- 
tured—total, 38,513. 

Killed and wounded when the war 
was in its most active phase thus aver- 
aged 5,540 a month. Since the Commu- 
nists sued for peace, the monthly average 
has been 2,723. The Communists have 
used the truce bargaining period to re- 
build their own forces, while steadily 
gnawing away at the limited military 
man power of the United States. 

The pattern of casualties over the 
months reflects the shifting fortunes of 
this strange, limited war, and the ups 
and downs in its intensity. 

At first, when U.S. forces alternately 
retreated and advanced, losses of men by 
capture were high. Of the 12,248 men 
“missing” in the first year’s fighting, 
more than 6,000 are believed alive in 
Communist prisoner camps. But only 
396 men have been “missing or captured” 
in the last 14 months, when both sides 
have stayed close to fixed positions. 

In midsummer of 1951, just after truce 
talks began, casualties fell to what was 
then a new low, of about 200 a week. Then 
came the bitter battles for “Heartbreak 
Ridge.” Casualties mounted to more than 
2,500 a week. This compared with the 


peak of 3,500 for the week ending Sept. 
29, 1950, just after U.N. forces landed 
at Inchon. 

Last winter brought a quiet period 
that lasted through the spring. In March, 
casualties were down to 100 a week, at 
one point. Losses stayed low through 
April and May, when peace hopes were 
soaring. 

In June, a rise in casualties began. It 
has lasted up to now, with weekly losses 
averaging around 500 a week and once, 
in June, reaching nearly 1,000. 

Ground soldiers, as in past wars, are 
suffering heaviest losses. The Army has 
lost 17,102 dead, 65,248 wounded. The 
Marines count 2,715 dead and 17,747 
wounded. The Navy has had 324 dead 
and 1,163 wounded. The Air Force lists 
459 dead arid 39 wounded. 

For the individual soldier, and_ his 
family, the casualty record is a rough 
guide to his chances for avoiding serious 
injury or death, In earliest days of this 
war, when forces were small and casual- 
ties high, the chances were about 100 to 
1 that the average soldier would get by 
safely. 

Last spring, a man had a much bigger 
chance, better than 1,000 to 1. Now, his 
odds are down again, to about 700 to 1. 





@ Killed in Action .... 11,726 


@ Killed in Action.... 6,745 








@ Wounded in Action . 54,750 


© Missing ....csc0+. 12288 








“Source: Defense Dept. Photo: United Press 
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Now science has discovered a new 
and magic tool—a major advance in 
electronic research—the transistor. 
Tiny as a kernel of corn, a speck of 
germanium crystal embedded with 
wires in plastic can perform many of 
the functions of the electron tube. 
Because it has no heated filament, no 
vacuum, requires no warm-up and little 
power, the transistor is a device which 
has long been needed in electronics. 
It is also rugged, shock-resistant, un- 





affected by dampness and—properly 
made-— it will serve for many years. 

Despite these advantages, the transistor, 
until recently, was limited to a frequency 
region below 50 million oscillations a sec- 
ond. Experimentally RCA has now in- 
creased this to 300 million times a second 
and even higher goals are sought—to in- 
crease the transistor’s uses. 

Higher frequencies for transistors 
point the way to their use in television, 
radio, communications and more 
efficient electronic controls for air- 


The wings of a hummingbird 
beat 80 times a second. Transis- 
tors, developed experimentally 
by RCA, oscillate electrically 
800 million times a second. 





300 million times a second ! 


planes and guided missiles. The small 
size, long life, and low power require- 
ments of transistors suggest entirely 
new electronic devices—as well as use 
of transistors as working partners with 
electron tubes. 


Expanding the research in electronics of 
solids, and the possibilities of transistors, 
is another example of RCA pioneering at 
work for your benefit. This leadership 
means finer performance from any product 
or service of RCA and RCA Victor. 


° Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LONDON. ...PARIS....BONN....CAIRO....TEHERAN. oo 4 








>> For a quick size-up of the world overseas, away from U.S. politics..... 
Europe is in a lull, almost peaceful. Joseph Stalin is busy streamlining 
his dictatorship and arguing with the Chinese. Winston Churchill is vacationing 
in Southern France, painting. Most European parliaments are in recess, silent. 
Far East is in the grip of a deadlock. It may last a long time. Neither 
Side appears able to win, or likely to lose, in Korea, Indo-China, Malaya. 
Middle East is the area running a high fever. It may go still higher. 





>> Europe's lull is due to end in October. Then..... 

Stalin will stir things up with a big speech at the first congress of the 
Russian Communist Party in 13 years. Speech will probably pave way for Stalin's 
successor, Georgi Malenkov, to take over if and when. Speech is also expected 
to launch new "peace" offensive and give new "line" for Communists everywhere. 

In western Europe, look for issue of German Army to come to a boil in both 
Bonn and Paris, as French and German parliaments approach a vote on European 
Army, West German independence. Ratification is likely, but far from sure. 











>> In Cairo there's no longer any doubt that the revolution now going on in 
Egypt is the real thing. This is how things stand: 
Army is the real boss. It started the revolution, is staying on top of it. 
Military dictatorship is now Egypt's Government in fact, if not in name. 
Top man is Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib. He is military governor of Egypt, 
also Premier of Egypt, also commander in chief of the armed forces, also Minis- 
ter of War, also Minister of the Navy. Cabinet is civilian, but Naguib is boss. 
Parliament, if and when allowed to convene, will advise, not govern. 
Elections, if held as promised in February, will be only for candidates 
acceptable to the Army. Habitual grafters, this means won't be eligible. 
Courts are by-passed by Army when necessary. 
In short: Egypt is now an Army show, may be for a long time to come. 











>> To show how fast this revolution has moved, how it has snowballed..... 
July 23: Small group of Army officers headed by Naguib in one day purge 

Army, seize radio, proclaim temporary control of Egypt, name a new Premier. 

: July 26: King Farouk, balky about obeying Army, forced to abdicate. 

July 28: Farouk's close friends, some in Cabinet, interned. 

July 30: Titles of nobility, previously conferred by King, abolished. 

August 5: Farouk's properties in Egypt taken over by the Government. 

August 12: Government asked by Army to enact sweeping land-reform law. 

September 7: Premier Maher, put in by Naguib July 23, fired; Naguib him- 








(over) 
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self proclaimed Premier; military dictatorship decreed ruler of Egypt. 
Probability is that events in Egypt have moved faster and further than 
either Naguib or his fellow revolutionaries dreamed of on July 23. 


>> Now that the Egyptian revolution is rolling..... 

Drastic land referm, most drastic in any non-Communist nation, is to move 
into the action phase. Question is whether Army is a match for 2,200 landlords 
who are to have their wealth and power whittled down. They used to run Egypt. 

Purge of politicians, as Army has begun it, already has 50 in jail, may 
eliminate some of Egypt's most prominent figures. From now on, every political 
party must have Army approval of its membership, finances, objectives. 

End of monarchy, move for republic is a possibility. New constitution, in 
any case, is planned. Under it, powers of king will be sharply reduced. Next 
King of Egypt, if any, will probably be just a figurehead. 

And on the economic front in Cairo..... 

Price controls are to be expected. They may be imposed below the market. 
Margin controls are also probable. Profit controls, along with some form of 
mandatory profit sharing, are in the discussion stage. 























>> What's ahéad in Cairo is obviously a terrific struggle, a knockdown, drag- 
out fight between a small group of reformers who also happen to control the 
Egyptian Army, and, on the other side, the political and moneyed groups who 
have always controlled Egypt. No one can say who'll come out on top. 
Communists, at least, are on the outside looking in. 
U.S. and Britain are inclined to hope Naguib gets away with his program, 
while officially deploring the dictatorship. Next thing on program may be U.S. 
financial and military aid for Naguib, to keep him firmly on West's side. 











>> In Teheran, odds still favor some sort of deal between Premier Mossadegh 
and the West on Iran's oil, despite more than a year of shilly-shallying. 
But when the deal will come, or on what terms, is anybody's guess. 
Communist take-over, eclipse of Mossadegh, doesn't appear imminent. 
Collapse of Iran due to economic crisis isn't as likely as some people say, 
either. Collapse was predicted by experts for April 1, but it didn't happen. 
Mossadegh still has some time to play with before he has to deal. 








>> What Mossadegh is trying, of course, is a fancy form of blackmail. 
Communist threat is a big part of it. If U.S. and Britain are convinced 
that only Mossadegh stands between the West and Communist control ot Iran, then 
U.S. and Britain may go a long distance to give Mossadegh anything he wants. 
West isn't going to let Moscow move in. Iran is too important for that. 
Mossadegh knows this and banks heavily on it. Accordingly..... 
Mossadegh's bargaining will continue until: (1) he has U.S. offer of free 
dollars up as high as possible, probably nearer 100 million than 10 million; 
(2) he has British demands for compensation down as low as possible, and (3) he 
is sure Iran's oil will be back in the market free of British control. 
Mossadegh now, it's to be noted, is in stronger position inside Iran than 
year ago. He controls Army now. The Shah, once Army's boss, no longer counts. 3 
Communist chances are not as bright as some in Teheran believe. Seizure 
of Iran looks dubious without Soviet forces. Stalin isn't ready for that yet. 
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—with GEN. OTTO P. WEYLAND 


Commander, Far East Air Forces 


U.S. AIR POWER RISING IN KOREA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What has become of Russia’s 
vaunted MIG-15? U.S. bombers are roaming the 
air at will over North Korea. Never since the war 
began have the Communists taken such a beating 
from the skies—and done so little to stop it. 
Does this mean new air tactics are winning the 
Korean war? Are bombers robbing the Commu- 
nists of the strength to mount a knock-out offen- 
sive? Gen. Otto P. Weyland, the man who runs 
the air war, supplies the answers in this interview 
in Tokyo with Joseph Fromm, Regional Editor 
in the Far East for U.S. News & World Report. 





GEN. OTTO P. WEYLAND entered the Army as an 
Air Reserve lieutenant in 1923—and has been in 
the business of warfare ever since. 

During World War II he commanded the tac- 
tical air unit that accompanied Gen. George S. 
Patton’s dash across Europe. Later he was placed 
in command of the Ninth Air Force. 

General Weyland arrived in Korea during the 
first month of fighting. He was named Command- 
ing General of Far East Air Forces on June 10, 
1951, and was promoted to the rank of four-star 
General in July of this year. 








Q There is a widespread impression in the United 
States, General Weyland, that we are now waging an 
intensified air war in Korea. Is that correct? 

A I believe that a misconception of our current 
operations has arisen through a shift in the pattern, 
rather than the intensity of the air war. During July 
and August we actually flew slightly fewer combat 
sorties than during the immediate preceding months. 
That was due primarily to the weather. Our re- 
cent air effort frequently has been more concen- 
trated with respect to specific targets, however, which 
probably has created an impression in the United 
States of an intensified or stepped-up air offensive. 
Possibly the Communists in key military areas— 
such as Pyongyang—may have gained the same 
impression. 

Q What is the nature of our current air offensive? 

A Although there has been some modification in 
the pattern and detailed application of our air opera- 
tions, the basic concepts have not been altered. We 
continue to apply our air power in close air support, 
in maintenance of air superiority, interdiction and 
destruction of enemy facilities, troops and supplies in 
his rear areas. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of air power 
is the ability to shift rapidly the amount and the point 
of application. The adoption and retention of a fixed 
pattern of operations is undesirable as it enables an 
alert enemy to adopt effective defensive measures. We 
have shifted the character of our interdiction effort 
recently by placing increased emphasis on the des’ ruc- 
tion of supplies in being. The pattern and character of 
our operations will undoubtedly be shifted from time 
to time in the future in order to keep the enemy off 
balance. 






- 


Q Has there been any significant improvement in 
our position in Korea with respect to air power in re- 
cent weeks? 

A Yes, we have had a build-up in units with the ar- 
rival of the 3lst Fighter Wing. In addition, other 
units of the Far East Air Forces have been materially 
strengthened with additional aircraft. Our air poten- 
tial today vis-a-vis that of the enemy is significantly 
higher than it was a few months ago. Our maximum 
air potential is not being employed at the moment in 
day-to-day operations, but it could be if the enemy at- 
tempted to expand his air or surface operations. 

Q General, how do we stack up with the enemy now 
as far as air power is concerned? 

A Our build-up has been more positive than the 
build-up of Chinese Communist air power, but he still 
has a numerical edge. 

Q Several months ago there were some complaints 
in Korea about shortages in planes, repair facilities and 
spare parts. Do those shortages still exist? 

A That has been largely overcome with the addi- 
tional aircraft that I mentioned. All in all, we are in 
far better shape than we were a few months ago. U. S. 
Air Force headquarters has crashed through and is 
supporting us in splendid shape. 

Q According to official communiqués, the Commu- 
nists lost 32 MIG-15s in air-to-air combat in August, 
in comparison with a single F-86 lost by Far East Air 
Forces. What is behind this great disparity? 

A The ratio of 32 MIG’s destroyed for the loss of 
one F-86 in air-to-air combat last month is even more 
notable than that of previous months. This merely re- 
emphasizes the qualitative superiority of our Air 
Force pilots, aircraft and equipment. Our fighter 
bombers and light and medium bombers, which are 
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Emphasis on Destruction of Supplies . . . Enemy Still Has 


More Planes ... U.S. Training and Equipment Are Better 


the offensive weapons, enjoy complete freedom of ac- 
tion over North Korea. We can establish complete 
air superiority over any portion of North Korea at 
any time we so desire. We have proven this daily 
and are continuing to prove it. 

Q Why is it, General, that the Communists don’t 
seem to be catching up with us qualitatively? Could 
it be they are rotating their pilots—that they are tak- 
ing out experienced pilots and sending in inexperi- 
enced ones? 

A There is not the same evidence of planned and 
periodic rotation by the enemy as there was some five 
or six months ago. This may mean that their MIG 
losses are straining their training establishments. 
There is no question that a large proportion of the 
MIG fliers our pilots run into are fairly well trained. 
But our training and equipment both are significantly 
better. 

Q Why is it that we are able to maintain this qual- 
itative superiority in spite of the fact that we are con- 
stantly rotating our pilots back to the States after 
combat tour? 

A It is illustrative of the fact that our basic founda- 
tion is better than theirs. Our back-up support in the 
United States from our training establishments, our 
air-matériel command and air research and develop- 
ment program—all contribute to a better final prod- 
uct. 


New Tactics, Stronger Attack 

Q Well, General, is there anything more that could 
be done than now is being done in the use of air power 
to speed the end of the war in Korea? 

A We are constantly devising new tactics and tech- 
niques to further improve the effectiveness of air power 
in the Korean conflict. The Far East air force is a more 
effective military machine today than it was a year 
ago and I confidently expect its effectiveness to in- 
crease during the next year—if we are forced to con- 
tinue the war. 

Q Inother words, the Air Force doesn’t assume that 
air power itself is going to end the war or even force a 
truce or military decision? 

A We are making no such assumption. We feel that 
air is one of the most decisive elements in the air, land 
and sea team and, as long as the war continues, we 
will endeavor to improve our effectiveness as a mem- 
ber of that team to a maximum degree. 

Q We have seen reports published here and in the 
States suggesting the interdiction program has failed— 
that the enemy was able to get through to the front 
supplies and equipment which he needed in spite of 
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GEN. OTTO P. WEYLAND 


intensive air attacks on his supply lines. How do you 
explain that? 

A It is incorrect to say that the interdiction cam- 
paign has failed. It has not. Interdiction has actually 
succeeded in reducing the movement of his troops and 
supplies to a minimum. Our intention was to limit 
those to such an extent that the enemy could not 
launch and sustain a major decisive offensive. The 
character of over-all fighting in Korea is such that in- 
terdiction alone cannot be completely conclusive. This 
is because the enemy has not been forced to expend 
large quantities of ammunition and other supplies. 
He has been able to accumulate the minimum neces- 
sary to sustain the very limited operations he has 
undertaken. 

Q Inother words, there has not been enough ground 
action to force the enemy to expend daily even the 
limited amount of material that filters through? 

A That is correct. 

Q Are there any indications that the Communists 
have been able to husband enough material to mount 
a major offensive? 

A There have been indications that he has saved 
up ammunition and material over and above his min- 
imum day-to-day requirements. This has been evi- 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “Air Forces have air superiority any place, any time’ 


denced by his limited offensives. I personally believe 
that is about as far as he could go. But it is a matter of 
conjecture. I do not think that he could launch and 
sustain a major offensive for very long. 

Q Would it be correct to say that the aim of your 
present air campaign is to exert the maximum mili- 
tary pressure on the enemy at minimum cost in casual- 
ties to our side? 

A Yes, you have accurately appraised the philoso- 
phy back of our air operations. For the relatively few 
losses which the Far East Air Forces suffer, we exact 
a great toll of enemy killed as well as heavy destruc- 
tion of enemy supplies and material and facilities. 
One of the reasons why we shift the location and 
emphasis of air attacks is to prevent the enemy from 
concentrating his antiaircraft and other air defenses 
to meet our attacks. This would gradually increase 
our casualty rate. The over-all result is the greatest 
military pressure on the enemy with the fewest pos- 
sible casualties to our own personnel. 

Q At what rate are our casualties running in the 
air war? 

A Over all, for the past two years, our [Air Force] 
casualty rate has been averaging about two per day, 
including wounded. We get many of the boys back into 
action. They are not all lost by any means. Our casu- 
alty rate has been even lower for the past month since 
we changed the pattern of our operations. 

Q General, how do you explain the fact that the 
enemy has failed to challenge effectively this inten- 
sive bombing offensive? 





A The Reds have challenged it from time to time, 
and in several ways, but none of them effectively. 
Their jets have reacted very strongly to some of our 
particularly destructive air attacks, and for their pains 
they have lost an extra number of MIG-15s. They 
have also challenged our air operations by building up 
their antiaircraft in sensitive places. That is the rea- 
son we change the pattern of our operations constantly 
and do not stay in the same groove too long. For ex- 
ample, along their rail lines and bridges they have 
built up extremely heavy, concentrated antiaircraft 
defenses. We have, at least temporarily, shifted from 
that target complex. This doesn’t mean that we will 
not go back to it. We will watch it. 

Q We seem to be able to go anywhere we want to 
in North Korea and to strike targets even though the 
Communists have thrown in a substantial number of 
MIG’s. Why is that possible? 

A That is because the Far East Air Forces, have 
been able to establish complete air superiority 
at any place in North Korea at any time we want 
to do it. They are unable successfully to cope with 
our F-86 interceptor screen, which protects the fighter 
bombers. 

Q A few weeks ago, General, it was announced that 
civilians in 78 places had been warned that potentiz! 
military targets existed in their areas and that the 
people in these areas were being warned to leave 
in order to escape air attacks. What was the purpose 
of this? 

A The Air Force target list is a dynamic one and is 
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constantly being revised. Targets are being dropped 
from the list daily and others are being added daily. 
The primary and long-term objective of our opera- 
tions is to destroy the enemy’s military machine in 
being and to create the maximum military effect with 
minimum casualties to the hapless and innocent civil- 
ians in Communist-held territory. Since the list cov- 
ered practically all potential target areas in North 
Korea my fliers were not placed in any jeopardy by 
this announcement. We didn’t give away any secrets 
with the publication of the list. 

Q How many of these designated target areas have 
been hit? 

A We have hit approximately 25 of the targets 
located within the 78 areas originally warned. Many 
of the targets within these areas have been attacked 
several times. The total number of such attacks is 
more than 100 within the areas specified. However, I 
wish to emphasize that the targets change almost 
daily as the Communist military headquarters shift 
their forces and the facilities which are under our air 
attack. 


Effects of Bombing Campaign 

Q By announcing areas that we consider suitable 
targets, doesn’t this bring a certain psychological pres- 
sure on population in these areas? 

A Yes, I think it does. It may develop a psychologi- 
cal pressure but it also provides them with a timely 
warning. If they can take advantage of this warning, 
civilian lives will be spared. 

Q Is there any evidence that the Koreans are leav- 
ing these designated target areas as a result of your 
advance warnings? 

A There have been no conclusive reports, but we 
would not necessarily know of any such civilian move- 
ments. I hope their Communist masters are permit- 
ting them to take advantage of our warnings. 

Q What effect is this present bombing campaign 
having on the morale of the Koreans, both civilian and 
military, and on their will to continue the war? 

A One of the principal clues that we have comes 
from the strident and virulent reaction of their propa- 
ganda broadcasts and the increasing frequency with 
which they refer to our air operations. This could 
mean that they are being hurt and hurt badly. 

Q Hurt in what way, General? Do you mean it 
hurts because they are under constant pressure and 
fear of attack? 

A Yes, that is undoubtedly one thing. They are un- 
der constant pressure of possible attack both day and 
night. Due to the attacks, they do sustain casualties 
and they lose vast quantities of supplies and materials 
that they are trying to get through. 

Q Is the present aerial campaign seriously impair- 
ing the enemy’s capacity to continue war or to mount 
a major offensive? 
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A The fact that he has not launched an all-out, 
sustained offensive on the ground may well be attrib- 
uted to the continued hammering he has absorbed 
from our air. Had all of the ammunition, guns and 
supplies which we have destroyed been available to 
him in the front lines, his ability to mount a major of- 
fensive would certainly have been increased very 
greatly. 

Q In your opinion, is it conceivable that these air 
attacks could force the enemy to conclude an early 
truce or that they might produce decisive military 
results? 

A Air attacks certainly could influence his think- 
ing about an armistice. The amount of this influence 
simply is not known. The Communists obviously 
place little value on human lives when attempting to 
achieve their objectives. However, since air power 
is creating intense havoc and destruction through- 
out enemy-held North Korea—and it is limited 
to North Korea—and further, since an armistice 
would bring these air blows to a halt, I would think 
that it would influence their thinking about an 
armistice. y 

Q General, in Korea we have this peculiar situa- 
tion where the decisions are being made by people 
outside Korea and not Koreans themselves. Doesn't 
that to an extent limit the possibility of decisive re- 
sults—the fact the Chinese don’t particularly care if 
the Koreans get chewed up? 

A I think that is a fair assumption and it certainly 
does limit the potential effectiveness of air power. 
But you must remember that this is a limited opera- 
tion and we are trying to keep it just that. 

Q But a sustained air offensive might influence the 
North Koreans’ attitude toward an armistice? 

A Yes, certainly it should be an influencing factor, 
although until now there apparently has been no 
factor decisive enough to bring about an armistice. 


How Communists Are Hurt 

Q In view of the fact that the enemy’s primary 
sources of supply and reinforcements are outside Ko- 
rea, do these large-scale bombing assaults really hurt 
the Communists seriously? 

A This is a limited war which we hope to confine 
to the Korean peninsula. This is the current policy of 
the United Nations. However, our attacks certainly 
are hurting the Communist military organization in 
the field and are straining the sustaining resources 
which lie outside Korea. 

Q Normally, wouldn't the primary air targets be 
actual source of supply, which in this case lies north 
of the Yalu River. 

A If it were ordered, air power quite probably 
could neutralize the source rather than waiting 
to attack the end product near the end of the supply 
line. 
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Any girl in your office can learn how 
to use the OZAMATIC machine in 
five minutes. Just feed in originals 
on ordinary translucent paper. 
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CAN BRING COSTS DOWN! 
COPYING-USE OZALID! 





ut Clerical Costs! Eliminate Proofreading! End 





One quiet, speedy revolution does 
the work! No retyping, no proof- 
reading, no dirty hands, no time- 
wasting make-ready! 


Copying Errors! 





Here is your first copy in seconds— 
clean, dry and ready-to-use! In an 
hour you can have up to 1,000 letter- 
size copies for less than 114¢ each! 









ACCOUNTING. A big department store 
earns additional “anticipation discounts” 
by using Ozalid copies to pay bills the 
same day merchandise is received. 


INVENTORY CONTROL. An important 
drug chaih uses Ozalid copies to keep 
an accurate, up-to-the-minute check on 
inventories! 


ORDER HANDLING. A wholesale hard- 
ware firm now finds that one girl can 
process 1,000 orders a day—mnine times 
as many as before Ozalid! 


BILLING. A dairy found that one girl 
could prepare its regular customer in- 
voices in two days. Before Ozalid it 
took twelve girls two days! 


PURCHASING. One manufacturer saves 
$8,000 a year with Ozalid in procuring 
materials alone! 
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SEE HOW OTHERS ARE SAVING WITH OZALID! 


OPERATING REPORTS. A major airline 
saves $82.10 with Ozalid each time a 
flight report is prepared! 


PRICE CONTROL. A grocery chain saves 
time and improves accuracy by copying 
weekly price lists with Ozalid! 


PAYROLL COMPUTATION. One railroad 
saves $30,000 yearly computing payrolls 
by using Ozalid copies of train dispatch- 
ers’ reports to check against trainmen’s 
time record cards! 


DRAFTING. An air conditioning manu- 
facturer reports that with the aid of 
Ozalid 50 draftsmen turn out as much 
work as 68 could normally produce. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL. A large print- 
ing press manufacturer uses Ozalid to 
save two full weeks in processing paper 
work required for each production run! 


The streamlined desk-top OZAMATIC 
makes high-quality, low-cost Ozalid copies 
up to 16 inches wide—any length you wish— 
at speeds up to 30 feet per minute. The 
OZAMATIC is equally efficient for making 
single copies, or for high speed production. 





















The Ozalid process gives you positive 
copies of anything written, drawn, typed 
or printed on ordinary translucent paper. 
Opaque materials require a simple intermedi- 
ate step. Larger machines are available for 
wider copies and greater production capacity. 


Write for full details, or call the Ozalid 
distributor listed in your phone book. 
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People of the Week 


TAFT: Ready to Help ‘Ike‘—With Reservations... 
No Whistle Stops... And No Retreat on Principles 


> Senator Robert A. Taft finally is 
ready to help with the Republican presi- 
dential campaign. The Senator’s belated 
assistance is offered with reservations. It 
is to be less enthusiastic, less energetic 
than some Eisenhower advisers would 
like. At the same time, there are other 
inner-circle Republicans who would pre- 
fer no help from Senator Taft at all. 
Behind the Senator’s restricted enlist- 
ment lies a series of conflicts. Mr. Taft 
and General Eisenhower are in disagree- 
ment on some matters of foreign policy. 
The General is urged by one group of 
advisers to veer toward the conserva- 
tive Taft position; by another to hold to 
the more liberal viewpoint of Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York. 
Involved is a continuing struggle for 
cuntrol of the party between the two 
forces that were dominant at the embit- 


tered Chicago Convention—those of 
Senator Taft and those of Governor 
Dewey. Increasingly, General Eisen- 


hower is buffeted between the two fac- 
tions. 

Senator Taft, of course, was aware of 
these conflicts during the long postcon- 
vention period in which he methodically 
relaxed in Canada and pondered what 
his personal role in the campaign should 
be. As a Republican who always has 
made party regularity a prime consid- 
eration, he wanted to help, but there 
were obstacles. 

Loyalties. The Senator tells friends 
that he could not abandon principles 
forthrightly espoused for years. He would 
be unable to concur in any drastic revi- 
sion of the Taft-Hartley law. In foreign 
affairs, General Eisenhower's all-out in- 
ternationalism far outpaces the Senator’s 
go-slow attitude. 

Then there was the question of the 
Republican leaders who stood with him 
to the end at the Chicago Convention. 
The Senator would not willingly see 
them excluded from important positions, 
if Eisenhower wins, by. the Dewey men 
who are principal advisers of “Ike.” 

Senator Taft has been in politics too 
long to nurture arising from 
past events. But the feud with Dewey is 


grudges 


unfinished business. Taft would be un 
alterably opposed to the appointment of 
Dewey 01 lieutenant, for in- 
stance, as Secretary of State. 

For two months, Senator Taft studied 
these matters, meanwhile paying little 
attention to conciliatory statements, feel- 
ers for Taft support put out by General 
Eisenhower. It became obvious that a 
personal conference with General Eisen 


a Dewey 


50 


hower on the points that were troubling 
him was necessary. 

The two met at breakfast last Friday. 
Afterward, the Senator was ready with 
a statement (see page 90). He would 
help, to the extent of his ability, he said, 
but he had “no intention of abandon- 
ing principles and friends” of many years’ 
standing. 

On domestic policy, Taft said he 
thought he and Eisenhower were in 100 


basic principles of the Taft-Hartley law 
and is opposed to its repeal.” 

As for any whirlwind campaign par. 
ticipation—that was ruled out by Mr. Taft 
from the start. He would undertake po 
whistle-stop tours, would not have done 
so, in fact, even if he had received the 
nomination himself. He is to make 
national broadcast. And, beyond that, he 
is scheduled for speeches in Ohio and 
adjacent States. 
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~—Crockett in the Washington Evening Star 


‘ENGINE TROUBLE’ 
“Mr. Republican” had to be considered 


per cent agreement. The two men agreed 
on a budget of around 70 billion dol- 
lars in fiscal year 1954, and 60. bil- 
lions in fiscal year 1955. This, Taft said, 
would make it possible to reduce taxes 
to the 60-billion-dollar level for the vear 
1955. 

Taft also received 


that, if 
1iower were elk cted, there would be 


assurance 
Eisen 
no discrimination against Taft supporters 
when appointments were made to Gov- 
ernment jobs. 

Taft could not agree with all Eisen- 
hower views on foreign policy, he added, 
but their difference was chiefly one of 
related to the amount of 
money to be spent. The Senator also 
found that the General “believes in the 


“degree,” 


In Ohio, he has his own State ticket 
to back. Senator John W. Bricker, who 
has gone down the line for Taft through 
the years, is up for re-election. And 
Senator Taft’s own brother, Charles P 
Taft, is the Republican gubernatorial 
nominee. 

In selecting subject matter for his ad 
dresses, Senator Taft may find it neces- 
sary to skirt European policy and some 
phases of domestic affairs. 

A broad field still is left. The Senator 
is free to attack the Truman Administra 
tion for corruption and inefficiency, pro- 
test centralization of power, criticize big 
spending and some phases of Far Eastem 
policy. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A name to remember 


in your business, too... 


“Engineered production” for the 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Sundstrand products have made basic contributions to 
automotive production progress. Sundstrand engineers have 
worked with leaders in American industry . . . in many fields... 
for close to half a century. Sundstrand is a name to 


remember in your business, too. 


SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 





Lathes, Milling, Broaching 
and Special Machines 


Domestic Oil Burner Pumps 


Industrial Hydraulic Valves 
and Pumps 


Aircraft Hydraulic Trans- 
missions and Pumps 


Magnetic Chucks 
and Coolant Separators 


Air Sanders 
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NEED LOTS OF DIFFERENT LOTS? 


Variety of production need not run up your machin- 
ing costs excessively. Versatility is a plus value built 
into every Acme-Gridley Automatic. 


The faster preduction rates possible, plus ability to 
minimize non-productive time through quick change- 
overs and simplified operation, permit a wider variety 
of production on the same machine. You'll cut costs 
these four ways: 


SAVE MACHINE TIME by combining cuts. 


SAVE EQUIPMENT by eliminating second operation 
machines. 


SAVE FLOOR SPACE and avoid added investment in 
brick and mortar. 


SAVE MANPOWER by increasing over-all efficiency. 


For more information on Acme-Gridley 4, 6 and 8 
Spindle Bar Automatics, ask for catalog M-450. 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics—more than 45,000 machines built. 
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_ EAST 131st STREET + » » CLEVELAND 8 » OHIO 


THE 


ACME-GRIDLEY 
BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
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built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, 
maintain accuracy at the highest 
spindle speeds and fastest feeds 
modern cutting tools can sci 
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A nod from ‘Mr. Republican’ 
musters politicians, purses 


But Mr. Taft’s speeches may be notable 
for their omissions. And these will not 
escape the alert and _ sharp-tongued 
Democratic nominee, Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who constantly emphasizes 
the division in the Republican Party be- 
tween the Taft faction and the forces that 
nominated the General. 

A possibility remains that General 
Eisenhower may broaden the field of the 
Senator's oratory by edging closer to 
the Taft viewpoint on some subjects. 
Many believe that events may be forcing 
the General in that direction. 

These who urge that he take a more 
conservative attitude have seized upon 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s phenom- 
enal primary-election victory in Wiscon- 
sin as a talking point. That election, they 
tell the General, show that, this year, 
conservation and nationalism are power- 
ful vote getters. Mr. Taft, himself, was 
“delighted” at the McCarthy triumph. 

Taft’s assets. How much help Senator 
Taft can be, in the long run, remains a 
point of argument among the Eisen- 
hower advisers. One group believes the 
Senator’s support will frighten away 
independent voters and alienate a large 
block of labor votes that otherwise might 
be cast for Eisenhower. The General 
has overruled this faction. He and other 
advisers see definite advantages in 
bringing Mr. Taft into the campaign. 

Even limited support from Senator 
Taft, they expect, will put more zip into 
the activities of numerous State and lo- 
cal Republican organizations. These or- 
ganizations are controlled by pro-Taft 
leaders, discouraged by the outcome of 
the Chicago Convention. They have been 
inclined to drag their feet in promoting 
the Eisenhower candidacy. 

The campaign-contribution problem, 
although never serious, will be eased. 
Taft supporters include hundreds of 
well-heeled potential contributors. Since 
the Convention, some of these have been 
sulking. With Taft in the campaign, they 
are expected to reach for their check- 
books more readily. 

But, over all, Mr. Taft is a symbol to 
thousands of conservative Republicans. 
His long years in the Senate, his un- 
remitting opposition to the New and 
Fair Deals have made him “Mr. Repub- 
lican.” Among these Taft admirers, Taft 
support for Eisenhower means work and 
votes for “Ike” that otherwise might not 
have been forthcoming. 

Postelection problem? If General 
Eisenhower is elected, some working ar- 
rangement with Senator Taft is essential 
to a smooth operation of the Govern- 
ment. The Senator is chairman of the 
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Senate Republican Policy Committee, 
dominated by men of his own viewpoint. 

Such a situation could mean many 
troubles for “Ike” and for the program he 


would present to Congress, unless com- 7 
promises and agreements are worked with 
out. Pressures, resisted in the past, would | 
be applied to the Senator to give Repub- | 


lican liberals greater representation on | 
the Policy Committee. Some observers 
foresee a Democratic Senate, even with 
election of “Ike.” This might drive 


President and Senator closer together, 
but the difficulties would remain. 

To friends, Senator Taft has outlined . wa et 
heures of ection thet he might fol- | If your company is considering new Group Insurance or the 
low if “Ike” wins and no compromises can | revision of an existing employee benefit plan, there are at least 

five good reasons for considering New York Life—in terms of 


cost, coverages and claims service. 





Complete group coverages. New York Life offers a 
complete line of group insurance for both employees 
and dependents. 


Flexible group contracts. New York Life offers 
modern group contracts which are flexible enough 
to be fitted to each employer’s individual needs. 


Trained group field organization. A full-time staff 
of salaried group insurance men have the know-how 
to adapt group contracts to meet your specifications. 


Nation-wide claims service. New York Life claims 
offices are maintained in principal cities throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
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Low net cost. Contracts are administered at the 
lowest possible cost. The initial low premium may 
be further reduced by dividends. 


—United Press 


SENATOR TAFT SPEAKS OUT 
...not “‘sore’’ at anyone 


be reached. The Senator simply would 


— oo the Policy = “4 | No matter where your company is located . .. no matter whether 

avoid having to support policies wit . : i j 

Sith tin tr nt ta Gonenlede amrocment: it has 25 employees or 25,000 +++ Is located in one city or has 
Since Chicago. Mr. Taft left the Con- branches in 100... New York Life can help you work out Group 

vention exhausted physically and emo- Insurance coverages to the satisfaction and benefit of both 


tionally. After weeks at Murray Bay, in 
Canada, weeks of golf—sometimes 36 
holes a day—fishing and rest, he is re- ‘ . 
freshed, deeply tanned, bubbling with Ask your New York Life agent or your broker to have us design 
good humor, proclaiming that he is not a group plan to fit your organization. 
sore” at anyone. 

He is ready for the wars. But the wars, 


as things turn out, are not only against 
the Democrats, but continue to pit Re- 


the employer and the employee. 


publicans against Republicans. Senator 

Taft's participation in the campaign, INSURANCE COMPANY 

even a limited participation, may mean . 

that the breach within the party is nar- 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


rowing—but, obviously, it scarcely means 
that it is healed. A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Foreign aid is not to end with 
a new Administration. That's a 
problem the election will not 
solve, no matter who wins. 

It comes down to this: The free 
world needs what the U. S. has, 
but it can’t pay. Without U. S. 
support—crash! 

It's the old dilemma of world 
trade, becoming acute again. It's 
cost billions since the war, and 
still isn’t solved. 

A headache, painful and persistent, 
faces the next President whether he is 
Eisenhower or Stevenson. The head- 
ache grows from a problem that tends 
to defy solutions offered to date. 

The problem is one of balancing trade 
between the United States and the out- 
side world. The non-Communist world 


wants and needs more goods from the 
United States than it can pay for out of 


earnings from the sale of other goods to 
the United States. The U.S., with its 
vast productive machine, is able to sup- 
ply the outside world with what it wants, 
but finds it difficult to accept full pay- 
ment in goods that other nations have to 
offer. 

This is a problem that is both old and 
basic. It is becoming acute once again 
and is going to land near the top of the 
pile of problems that the next President 
faces in January. 

In the 1920s, private loans were used 
to finance sales abroad of more goods 
than foreign buyers could pay for out of 
current earnings. Many of those loans 
were defaulted. Depression followed. 

Prelude to war. In the 1930s, un- 
der the New Deal, the U.S. drained the 
world of much of its gold as other coun- 
tries tried to pay their bills. The striving 
then was for self-sufficiency in the out- 
side world, A wave of nationalism took 
hold that ended in war. In postwar 
years, the U.S. has turned to giving 
away billions of dollars’ worth of goods 
to friends abroad, to help offset their in- 
ability to pay for the goods they receive. 





OLD HEADACHE KICKS UP: 
LOPSIDED WORLD TRADE 


The chart on this page shows the shape 
of the continuing problem that faces a 
world that needs to draw upon U.S, 
production. What you see is this: 

In seven postwar years, U.S. 
shipments abroad add up to more 


than 90 billion dollars’ worth of 
merchandise. 
In the same years, U.S. pur- 


chases from abroad come to about 

54 billions. 

Goods shipped abroad exceed in 
value goods bought from abroad by 
nearly 36 billion dollars. 

In other words, some means besides 
trade had to be found to enable other 
countries to pay for what they bought 
from the United States. This has been 
done since 1945 by dollar loans and 
grants from the U.S. Government. The 
amount of aid since World War II just 
about matches the trade deficit. 

Remedies offered for this persistent 
trade headache suggest four courses of 
action: (1) Find ways for the U.S. to 
buy more from abroad; (2) increase the 
flow of U.S. investments abroad; (3) 

(Continued on page 56) 





























Source: Commerce Dept., 1946 through 1951 
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WHAT U.S. 
SELLS ABROAD 


“Why There’s Trouble Ahead: U.S. Still Sells More Than It Buys 
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“The FIRST” has the experience 

and the skilled personnel to help in the 

financial aspects of your business no matter 
IN BOSTON... where it may be located or how 

far-reaching its operations. 


Coast-to- Coast Through its nationwide facilities 


‘*The FIRST” serves many of the country’s 
Or Anywhere largest businesses and industries. For 168 
years, this Bank has been closely associated 
with almost every branch of manufacturing, 
distribution and retailing. And if you import 
or export products, ‘“ The FIRST’? — one of the 
world’s great international banks — provides 
the services of its Foreign Division. In addition 
to its overseas branches in Latin America it has 
correspondent banks throughout the free world. 


For your business banking 
you will find a connection with ‘‘The FIRST” 
convenient and profitable. 





“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


x Founded 1784 
























Member of Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 








HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts © Represented in New York by First or Boston Internationat Corporation, 2 Wall Street. 
Overseas Branches: \N ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario * IN BRAZIL: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos * IN CUBA: Havana, Santiago, 
Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus « IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3, England. Correspondent banks throughout the world. 
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-e AND THAT GOES 
DOUBLE FOR 


SAVE ORVING 


With America’s motor freight indus- 
try, “safety first” is not only a watch- 
word—it is a must. PeI*E drivers are 
professionals in every sense of the 
word; carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, continuously supervised. Hun- 
dreds of professional motor freight 
drivers like these have compiled. as- 
tonishing safety records for accident- 
free driving over millions of miles of 
motor freight routes. Their skill is rec- 
ognized by safety awards presented 
them annually by the American Truck- 
ing Associations and the National 


Safety Council. 


Shippers agrae - ith PE! 


Chicago - St. Louis 
Denver 
Sait Loke City - Sor 
Sacramento 
Sales Offices 
GENERAL OFFICES 
OAKLAND 


Ogden - Elko 


Wichita 


Pocatello 


Kansas City 
Reno - Ely 
Los Angeles 

Stockton 


» Francisco 
Oockland 
Washington, D0. C 

299 ADELINE STREET 
20, CALIFORNIA 
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... U.S. is so productive 
it needs to buy little 


continue dollar aid indefinitely; (4) let 
other countries find sources of supply 
outside of the United States. None of 
these solutions, or a combination of them, 
promises much satisfaction. 

Increased buying from abroad is pro- 
posed by the U.S. Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, by 
William H. Draper, Jr., U.S. Special 
Representative in Europe, and by vari- 
ous European countries. But it proves 
easier to advocate increased buying than 
to accomplish it. American tariffs have 
been reduced sharply in recent years. 
A good many products are duty free. Yet 
the U.S. still sells more than it buys. 

The basic reason for lopsided trade is 
that the United States is so productive 
that not much is needed from the rest of 
the world. This country is a huge buyer 
of many basic materials—coffee, rubber, 
tin, nickel, newsprint, bauxite, wool and 
other products. In a country with full 
employment, it is unlikely that purchases 
of these goods can be increased. In manu- 
facturing, U.S. industry is so large and 
so efficient that not many industries 
abroad can compete. Indeed, Mr. Draper 
reports that it is unlikely that the trade 
gap can be closed by increased American 
imports alone. 

A typical example is the attempt of 
U.S. air lines to purchase commercial 
jet transports from England. The British 
have developed the plane, but Britain’s 
plant capacity is too small to supply 
American lines with the number of 
planes they want by the time they want 
them. This situation could be repeated 
in any number of instances. 

Investments abroad by U.S. firms are 
handicapped by unstable political con- 
ditions. U.S. investors have undergone 
defaults and confiscation of their proper- 
ties. Now they are faced with a maze 
of restrictions that prevent or retard 
them from taking their profits out of 
other countries. Suggestions are made 
that the U.S. and other governments 
should encourage private investors by 
guaranteeing them against loss from po- 
litical risks. 

There also is the problem of finding 
sources of investment that will attract 
Americans. U.S. firms are investing 
heavily in Canadian’ industry and_re- 
sources, in Middle Eastern oil, in Vene- 
zuelan iron. But the opportunity for in- 
vestment does not appear to match other 
countries’ need for U.S. dollars. 

A shift in trade from the U.S. to 
other areas is a proposal that the United 
States opposes. Essentially, that means 
increasing the trade between the non- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Protects New > 
Fire-Control 

Thermostat Against 
‘Shock, Vibration 









Designed for 
maritime and industrial 
applications, this new fire- 
control thermostat must resist 
a shock equal co 100 times 
the pull of gravity, withstand 
30,000 vibrations per minute— 
and must register all 
temperature changes to .03° 
accuracy. 


WHAT'S 
YOUR RUBBER 
PROBLEM? 


ROTH CAN 
HELP YOU! 


To mount this thermostat 
successfully and meet these 
rigid in-service specifications, 
many manufacturers tried a 
wide variety of materials. But 
Roth—and only Roth— 
developed a mounting that 
satisfied Vapor Heating 
Corporation by meeting all 
three service requirements at 


reasonable cost 
Custom Manufacturers of Industrial 
. Rubber Products Since 1923 
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1860 S. 54th Avenue © Chicago 50 
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Special Report 





... 50me nations want 
trade with Communists 


Communist world and the Communist 
orbit. U.S. policy has been aimed at 
cutting that trade as much as possible. 
Other countries, however, advocate 
increasing this trade. British unions ap- 
prove of more commerce with Russia 
and her satellites. The industries of West 
Germany want more business with the 
East. Japanese industrialists are inclined 
to find markets in Communist China. 
The appeal of Communist trade is that it 
can be conducted without using scarce 
U.S. dollars. The catch is that the Com- 
munists are no more reliable in trade 





Staff Fess_bapawn 
U.S. SENDS AID ABROAD 
. in a flood 


than they are in politics. They drive hard 
bargains once they get a country de- 
pendent on their trade. 

Actually, trade between Eastern and 
Western countries of Europe has been 
diminishing. It is practically on a barter 
basis now. Result is that Eastern Europe 
supplies the West with only 10 per cent 
of its grain, where before World War II 
it supplied 19 per cent. Deliveries of 
timber, steel, sugar, meat, potatoes, eggs 
and tobacco are far below prewar 
volume. Only coal is holding up. 

Chances of expanding this trade ap- 
pear to be dim in any event. Russia tends 
to operate a closed trading bloc in the 
territory that is Soviet-controlled, hold- 
ing commerce with the outside world to 
a minimum. There is no sign that this 
policy is to change. So Europe and other 
countries in the non-Communist world 
cannot expect much expansion in this 
direction except on unfavorable terms. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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NEW 6-7000 Ib FORK TRUCKS 
BY CLARK EQUIPMENT 


Theyne as Modeun as your 
planning for the Futune 


The NEW, Improved A 1 
UTILITRUCS... set a new 


high in fork-truck design 


and construction 


Advanced features insure 
longer life, lower cost, 
greater ease of operation, 
and increased work 
capacity. They are 
rougher and tougher 
than any handling job in 
the 6,000-7,000-pound 
range, that any steve- 
doring boss, foundry 
boss or steel-mill 
foreman can dream up. 




































¥° ‘Dynatork- 
Drive" 


ov Clark “Quick 
Change" Clutch 


| Dynamic 
Braking 


The detailed features of these 

new UTILITRUCS show why they 
master the ever-increasing burdens 
put upon materials handling equipment 
by modern production methods and 
techniques. See for yourself why 
they set new high standards for 

the fork-truck industry. 


v Increased 
Travel Speed 
v Increased 
Lifting Speed 
v¥ Automatic 
Acceleration 
¥ Larger Battery 
Compartment 
v¥ Protection 


BOTH POWER 
TYPES... 
HAVE ALL THESE 


IMPROVEMENTS... Against Dust 
and Dirt 
J Increased 
v4 COMPACT— Braking 
MANEUVER ABLE Ph rcs 
ynamic 
Braking 
/ NEW FORK 
MOUNTING 


Y 25” FREE-LIFT 


¥ INCREASED 
DRIVER VISIBILITY 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 














Y CENTER-PIVOTED AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
STEERING AXLES id 
¥ EASE AND 
CONVENIENCE 
OF SERVICE = i 
| INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY * BATTLE CREEK124, MICHIGAN | 
v4 INCREASED | Please send: (© Utilitruc antes CS Danae Handling News | 
DRIVER COMFORT | ave Representative Call, | 
| Nome | 
¥ CUSHION TIRES in 
STANDARD mendes 
1 Address | 
| City, Zone__ State | 
| 1 


D CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERWICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC | 
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To get rid of that smoky, burned-out COTTON TOWEL SERVICE 


feeling—GO WASH YOUR FACE. No investment required. Get com- 
Snap back to top efficiency with re- plete service on a low-cost basis. 


freshing soap and water and a brisk ltader “Teual Sunaiv Serves” 
rub with a soft, absorbent cotton towel. a ee uPP A — ~ 
Linen Supply Service" in the tele- 


Rub as long and as hard as you please. 


—you can always depend on cotton phone book, you'll find your sup- 
towels to give you that clean, fresh pliers—call them today! 
feeling. 


WHAT PICKS YOU UP, PICKS UP YOUR EMPLOYEES. When you 
provide clean cotton towels, workers get added benefits from their rest periods. 
Watch efficiency, production, and morale climb when “Cotton Fresh-Up” is 
on the job. 





Linen Supply Association of America 
and NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


22 W/. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 














Special Report 





—————. 


on U.S. manufactures 


Continued aid from the United 


States arises as the final answer to trade J 


problems. That has been the remedy 


since 1945, but it promises no cure, | 
Since World War II, the United States | 
has come to the aid of other countries | 
through the British loan, the Marshall | 
Plan and now the Mutual Security Pro. | 


gram. Each device has run into billions 


of dollars. Each was presented as being | 


the last rescue operation needed. 
Dollars this year are being provided 
by a device known as “offshore pur 
chases” for the defense program. This 
means the U.S. will pay dollars for goods 
produced abroad that will be used by 
armies abroad. The U.S., for example, 





U.S. BUYS ABROAD. 
. in a trickle 


will pay dollars for British planes or 
French tanks that will go to British and 
French forces. Essentially, offshore pur- 
chases are just another means of supply- 
ing other countries with dollars they need 
to buy the U.S. goods they require. 

The fact is that the United States is 
a supplier that the world cannot do 
without, unless lower living standards 
are accepted. What the U.S. mostly 
supplies to the rest of the world is manu- 
factured products—the result of Ameri- 
can mass production. More than half of 
all U.S. exports are in finished manvu- 
factures, including trucks, tractors, farm 
and industrial machinery. And there is no 
large alternate source of supply. 

The next President almost certainly 
is to face a demand for continued Ameri- 
can aid to stave off the persistent post- 
war threat of bankruptcy abroad. 
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‘way back then... he kept ‘em rolling 


N EVERY AGE, a few men have that 

priceless gift—an ear that is 
especially sensitive to the knock of 
opportunity. 

There were quite a few who heard it 
in the rumble of the early motor trucks. 
Some, like the founders of The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company, turned their 
talents to the trucks themselves, pro- 
viding the engineering skills it took 
to make motor transport a reality. 

Others saw that trucks meant busi- 
ness; recognized in them an important 
fuel market. They founded another 
industry. America’s first filling station 
was established in St. Louis about 1905 
to take care of truck business. Similar 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 


stations, like the one pictured above, 
soon appeared in growing numbers 
across the country. Just as the gas sta- 
tions multiplied along the busiest truck 
routes, so the growth of their industry 
paralleled the expansion of trucking. 

A vital link in this chain of progress, 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
has helped in no small measure to 
bring the trucking industry to its 


Ln | N 
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present high level of development. 
From its earliest beginnings, the motor 
truck has drawn heavily on the engi- 
neering resources and production know- 
how of Timken-Detroit. That is why 
the products of this foremost engineer- 
ing-manufacturing organization are 
standard equipment on the finest of 
today’s motor trucks. 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. + OSHKOSH, WIS. + UTICA, 
N.Y. * ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, 0. « NEW CASTLE, PA, 


TRADE MARK “f REGISTERED 


FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
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Up to her neck—in poor system 





instead of several forms and writings 





She wasn’t the only victim — the whole 
plant suffered because of the clumsy 
system. Slipshod records were incom- 
plete or illegible. Tools loaned were 
often lost. Damage went unreported or 
overlooked. Controls broke down. No 
wonder she thought she was pilloried! 

Then a Moore man was consulted. 
He studied the system that was causing 
trouble. In its place he designed a 3-part 
continuous form for use in a Moore 


register. He combined in one writing 
a tool receipt, mechanic’s copy and an 
audit copy automatically refolded in a 
locked compartment. It saves tool loss, 
cuts damage 60°, speeds operations. 

Need help on a problem — any prob- 
lem — of this kind? Call in the Moore 
man. He offers you the widest range of 
forms anywhere. He knows how to de- 
sign the right business form for every 
form of business. 


MOORE s 
BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. GO Denton, Tex. O Emeryville, Calif. GO Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada 








Sales Books for Continuous Interleaved Continuous 
Every Business Operation Typewriter Forms Register Forms 


Registers 





Fanfold Billing Speedisets for Fast: Marginal Punched 
Machine Forms Carbon Extraction Business Machine Forms 
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We've Been Asked: 





ABOUT GETTING 


What's the mess all about in combat 
pay for men in Korea? 
The mess really concerns those who 
have been in the Korean fighting and 
have been discharged. Officers and men 
who fought prior to approval of special 
combat pay are entitled to that new 
bonus pay for each month in which 
they were in combat or under enemy 
fire for six days or more. But the job of 
checking their records and the locations 
of their military units, month by month, 
is a tremendous undertaking. It will 
take many months, or even years, for 
all of these men to get their combat pay. 


What should discharged veterans do 
to get their back pay? 

They should apply to the branch of 

service in which they saw combat in 

Korea. Special application forms, show- 

ing the procedure to follow, are being 

distributed through post offices. On this 


' form, a veteran reports his combat rec- 


ord in Korea. He is entitled to $45 ex- 
tra for each month he was in combat 
since the outbreak of the Korean war. 


How about men now in Korea? 

They already are beginning to get the 
extra pay. First payments were made in 
August for combat service in July. 


' Definite rules are laid down to govern 


who is entitled to this extra pay under 
a law passed by Congress in June. 


Does everyone in Korea get combat 
pay? 

No, indeed. The rule is that, to qualify 
for the extra pay in land fighting, a 
man must have been subjected to hostile 
ground fire on at least six days of a 
month. That covers not only infantry- 
men but also supply men, medical per- 
sonnel, communication units, or even 
cooks if they come under enemy fire 
for six days. Each month, field com- 
manders say which of their units have 
been in combat. Commanding officers 
of these units then certify which men 
are entitled to the special pay. 


Ils an air raid behind the lines con- 
sidered combat? 

It is not. Members of units engaged in 

combat on land must be subjected to 

enemy ground fire to qualify for the 

extra compensation. 


What about a man who is wounded 
or missing? 

A man who is wounded in action gets 

combat pay for up to three months 

spent in a hospital. A man who is cap- 

tured or is missing in action accumu- 

lates the extra pay for up to three 
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COMBAT PAY 





Veterans Have Trouble 


e@ There’s confusion over extra pay 
to veterans of Korea for combat 
duty. 

@ Long delays face some in col- 
lecting special award for fight- 
ing. 

@ Navy men find it difficult to 
qualify despite hazardous serv- 
ice near Korea. 











months. The family of a man killed in 
action can get combat pay for the month 
in which he was killed. They must apply 
for it on the form available at post offices. 


Do members of the Air Force get com- 
bat pay, too? 
Some do, and some do not. A member 
of the Air Force who already is draw- 
ing special or incentive flight pay cannot 
also get the new extra pay. Others in 
the USAF can qualify for combat pay 
in any month in which, on six days, 
their plane is under fire during operations. 


Just as in the Air Force, a man who has 
incentive or special pay for submarine 
service or for paratroop or medical duty 
is not entitled to combat pay. 


Can Navy men draw combat pay? 
They can, in theory, but not many of 
them get it. If a Navy man qualifies 
for combat pay, his ship must be sub- 
jected to hostile fire or explosion in the 
course of operations on at least six days 
in a month. That doesn’t often happen 
in the Korean area. Cruising through a 
mine field or other dangerous waters 
doesn’t count as combat action. 


The difficulty of qualifying for combat 
pay, despite hazardous service, is bring- 
ing complaints from some Navy men. 
One officer points out that a man who 
went through the great Battle of Mid- 
way during World War II would not 
have qualified for combat pay if these 
rules had existed then. That battle lasted 
only four days. 


If a Navy ship is sunk, do all aboard 
get the extra pay? 

Not necessarily. Those who are rescued 
uninjured do not, unless they had five 
other days of combat during that month. 
But the pay would go to those rescued 
and sent to a hospital. Missing men 
would be credited with extra pay for 
up to three months. And families of 
those who lost their lives could collect 
combat pay for one month. 











you should see the new rooms 
at the = 


° " 
in Chicago 
SMARTLY RESTYLED... 
brilliantly designed iss 
1,500 new rooms now 
ready to make your next 
stay in Chicago 
a memorable event. 
1,500 new reasons... 
you should always stay 
at the Sherman... 
Chicago's “personality” hotel. 





World Famous Hotel 


THE 
S uvAN 


Frank W Bering, Board Chairman * James A. Hart, Pres, 
Pat Hoy, V. P. and General Manager 
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WHAT AFL WANTS NEXT 


Stevenson—New Law—Higher Wages, Benefits 


AFL, now 8 million strong, is 
busy again cooking up demands 
on employers. Wages, pensions, 
“fringes” still head the list. 

Latest wrinkle is to ask more 
pay for bigger output. It’s called 
a “productivity” raise, and adds 
up to 3 per cent a year. 

AFL unions, meeting in con- 
vention, seem set to endorse a 
presidential candidate. If so, 
Stevenson will get the nod. 


NEW YORK 
Here is the “feel” of things in the 
meeting of the labor organizations that 
make up the American Federation of 
Labor with its 8 million members: 
AFL union leaders, like those of the 
CIO, are overwhelmingly in favor of 
Governor Stevenson for President. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower definitely will not get 
an endorsement by the AFL convention, 
now in session here. Stevenson may get 
an endorsement in a major switch of 
AFL policy. 
Eisenhower supporters, in lining up 
an invitation for him to address the con- 
vention, were making a defensive move, 
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—Harris & Pwing 


WILLIAM GREEN SPEAKS FOR THE AFL 
. .. accent on pensions, productivity and politics 


mal action that places the Federation offi- 
cially behind Stevenson. 

Stevenson it his speech and confer- 
ences with AFL leaders next week at 
the convention will be playing for out- 
right, public endorsement. The AFL gave 
its official blessing to a presidential can- 
didate only once before, in 1924, when 














at best. Their objective is to avoid a for- it backed Robert M. LaFollette, Pro- 
GROWTH OF AFL UNIONS SINCE WORLD WAR II 
(membership claimed) 
1946 Membership 1952 Membership Gain or Loss 

Auto Workers 43,100 69,500 26,400 
Bricklayers 65,000 100,000 35,000 
Bridge Workers 92,300 122,700 30,400 
Building Service 120,200 191,500 71,300 
Chemical Workers 41,300 75,900 34,600 
Retail Clerks 119,600 209,500 89,900 
Post Office Clerks 45,800 88,000 42,200 
Railway Clerks 229,200 250,000 20,800 
Operating Engineers 108,300 200,000 91,700 
Garment Workers 250,000 350,000 100,000 
Hodcarriers 241,700 314,100 72,400 
Laundry Workers 50,000 70,000 20,000 
Meat Cutters 126,900 205,200 78,300 
Musicians 100,000 240,200 140,200 
Office Employes 20,500 34,800 14,300 
Painters 153,600 184,300 30,700 
Te «tile Workers 50,000 90,000 40,000 
Upholsterers 25,000 50,000 25,000 
Plumbers 200,000 150,000 — 50,000 
Boilermakers 241,700 150,000 —91,700 
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gressive Party candidate. Now, David 
Dubinsky, president of AFL Garment 
Workers, and others are pushing for a 
Stevenson endorsement. 

Money collected from AFL member. 
is to be spent largely in promoting Den- 
ocrats for office. James L. McDevitt, di- 
rector of the AFL Labor's League for 
Political Education, expects to collect, 
and spend, about a half million dollars 
from such contributions. An equal sum is 
kept by local unions for their State cam 
paigns. On top of that, the Federation 
is dipping into union treasuries to f- 
nance “educational” features such as 
radio programs and literature that in 
directly help Democrats. 

Black list, as such, is avoided by AFL, 
but score cards on voting records in 
Senate and House are distributed, giving 
a tip-off to members as to friends and 
foes. AFL now is passing around a voting 
list compiled by AFL Machinists Union 
on the 82d Congress. It lists 9 Demo- 
crats with perfect voting records among 
Senators up for re-election; no Republi: 
cans. In the House, it credits 81 Demo- 
crats with a perfect score; 2 Republicans. 
It finds 80 Republicans and 3 Democrats 
voting “wrong” on all test issues. 

Endorsements, and opposition, on 
congressional races are to be voted by 
State AFL agencies, using this voting 
list as a general guide. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Sport is big business 
ea 4 b | YuN 1ee@ 
thanks to “MAN-MADE MINERALS 
anes to AVE LBAY™AVEL Aa AN BLEUE EA 
s 
GOLFING FOOT-COMFORT is of 
prime concern to scores of shoe manufac- 
turers. Coated abrasives by CARBORUNDUM 
perform a multitude of different finishing 
operations in the shoe trade. 
Made by the Coated Products Division 
CRYSTAL - CLEAR «TROUT 
STREAMS close by large indus- 
‘id trial plants are possible through 
modern filtration systems utilizing 
at Porous Filter Media. “Man-made 
a minerals” in a special ceramic binder 
help these systems screen out poi- 
ers. sonous wastes to keep streams pure. 
m- Made by the Refractories Division 
di- 
for 
ct, METAL HULLS AND MASTS 
ars have provided great impetus to 
is the rapid increase in the sport of 
- SUN GLASSES in growing volume are sailing. At every stage of manufac- 
. equipped with lenses ground from pre- ture, these metal components are 
on scription optical glass—lenses polished shaped, cut, surfaced and finished 
fi to diester clarity with Abrasive Powders with abrasives by CARBORUNDUM. 
as by CARBORUNDUM. Remember: on/y CARBORUNDUM 
in Prodeced by the Bonded Products offers ALL abrasive products to give 
and Grain Division you the proper ONE. 





mal Makers of sporting goods, like producers in a thousand differ- 
nd ent fields, have been alert to exploit the cost-cutting advantages 


we of the “man-made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum 
a oxide by CARBORUNDUM. As a result they number their cus- C ARBORU be DU BF 
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sli ty heart of mass production of identical, interchangeable based on “man-made minerals 
10- parts and sub-assemblies. In another form they are the key to 
ns. continuous processes, replacing other materials that used to THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
ats cause costly and frequent shutdowns. Can your manufacturing _Preducts by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs 
process use the benefits of. ; . Strength sharpness hardness and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts...Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
° “ ° . : ee Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products...Electric Heating 
on porosity, chemical inertness, resistance to corrosion and abra- Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel 
by sion? Continuously, CARBORUNDUM reseafch discovers new and iron... Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 
y. ways to make th f rti ind Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 
ing y ese properties serve industry. CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE + MX + RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX * GLOBAR 
One of these developments may be the one your business FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX ¢ ALFRAX * MONOFRAX ¢ MULLFRAX 
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... AFL scores Sparkman 
100 per cent ‘right’ 


Vice-presidential candidates also 
show up on the Machinists’ Senate score 
card. Senator Sparkman, the Democratic 
nominee, gets a 100 per cent “right” 
score with AFL, while Senator Nixon is 
credited with 3 “right” votes, 9 “wrong.” 

Platform of the Democrats, on most 
labor issuesy has been praised by the 
Af'L secretary-treasurer, George Meany, 
while he attacks the Republican planks. 

Taft-Hartley Act, once more, is a big 
issue with the AFL leaders. They use it 
as a test for presidential, vice-presiden- 
tial and congressional candidates. When 
Stevenson came out for repeal of the 
Act, on Labor Day, he won over several 
AFL union chiefs who had been waver- 
ing a bit. The Republican platform, 





SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY 
... likes the Democratic platform 


praising the Act, is a distinct handicap 
to “Ike” in getting AFL support. 
Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, how- 
ever, is being played down somewhat 
by many AFL officials. Recent speeches 
of the AFL president, William Green, 
for example, condemn the Act but do not 
demand outright repeal. The new AFL 
line is to seek drastic amendments in 


the law but not necessarily repeal. 
Craft unions in the AFL like a Taft- 
Hartley section that protects skilled 


craftsmen against plant-wide union elec- 
tions. Some other provisions can be re- 
tained, in the AFL view. Stevenson’s 
position favoring repeal, but for writing 
a new law with some of the present Act 
included, is acceptable to most AFL 
leaders. 
(Continued on page 65) 





WHELAND 
THE FOREMOST NAME IN 


SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS ANID 


AUXILIARY 
MACHINERYS 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS = 
HEAVY. AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS © EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION? 

AND CONVEYOR MACHINE 


FSTABLISHED 188 
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The first PARKER HOUSE 


advertisement--October 6, 1856. 


Euer hear of a hotel 








famous 
nearly a 
century of experience and _tra- 


} 
| 
dition behind it. This enviable 
| 
| 


Boston’s 
with 


That's us — 
Parker House, 


background combined with our 
completely modern building 
equipped with every up-to-date 
hotel facility, serves to enhance 
the hospitality and comforts we 
provide today’s guests. See for 
yourself, but it’s safest to make 
advance reservations. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
| A New England Institution 


Glenwood J, Sherrard, President 
all 
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.. . Demands for 10 to 


- 90-cent raises are common 


Details of a new law, if and when 
written, may bring arguments from the 
AFL. Union leaders are not ready, yet, 
to accept many restrictions on strikes, 

cotts, “unfair” tactics. 

That’s the political side of the AFL 
meeting. Officials from the various un- 
jons, however, also reveal the trend of 
thinking on wage demands, pensions, 
“fringe” issues. 

Wage increases continue to head 
the list of demands to be filed by AFL 
unions in months just ahead. Asking 
prices still are high, in one instance start- 
ing at 50 cents an hour more. Demands 
for raises of 10 to 20 cents are common. 

Productivity raises are to be sought 
by the AFL groups. In addition to cost- 





—United Press 
GARMENT WORKERS’ DUBINSKY 
... likes the Democratic candidate 


of-living increases, these unions want 
employers to give annual raises of about 
3 per cent on the theory that productivi- 
ty, in general, rises by that amount. 
The AFL has been demanding that the 
Wage Stabilization Board adopt a for- 
mula that will permit such pay raises. 

Pensions also are among AFL de- 
mands. The AFL unions in some cases 
will ask employers to set up retirement 
programs, but emphasis is put more on 
getting higher Social Security benefits 
from Government. AFL unions in a 
number of cases have their own pension 
plans, to which members have contri- 
buted for many years. 

Other “fringe” benefits requested 
by AFL groups will vary considerably. 
Some unions want health-insurance pro- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Specialists for many years in 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Prominent as marine insurance brokers for many years, Marsh 
& McLennan offers world-wide marine brokerage facilities with 
strategically placed offices for service to exporter and importer. 
Regardless of your cargo, where it originates or terminates, 
sound dependable protection can be arranged for you by our 
experienced staff. Call on any Marsh & McLennan office for 


assistance. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St. 

Minneapolis Detroit Boston 
St. Louis 
Washington Tulsa 


New York, 70 Pine St. 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 
Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 

Duluth Portland Buffalo 
Cleveland ‘Havana 


Atlanta 
London 


Montreal St. Paut 
Milwaukee 


Indianapolis 


Phoenix 











WHEREVER OVERTIME 
IS A PROBLEM 


noise can be an important factor, for it creates strain and 
tension, causes errors, impairs efficiency. That's why — 


OUUND CONDITIONING 
TSA SOUND INVESTMENT 


WRITE NOW for free copy 
of the informative booklet, 
25 Answers to Questions 
on Sound Conditioning.’’ 
The Celotex Corporation, 
Dept. USR-92, 1205. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, III. In Can- 
ada, Dominion Sound Equip- 
ments, .td., Montreal, Que. 


Acousn-(etotex 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


pr nrons 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offer of these 
securities is made only by means of the Prospectus. This is published in any State 
on behalf of only such of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may legally offer these securities in such State. 


$24,952,800 
Scott Paper Company 


3% Convertible Debentures 
(To bear interest from September 23, 1952) 


NEW ISSUE 


Dated September 1, 1952 Due September 1, 1977 


Convertible into Common Shares at $56. per share 
up to and including August 31, 1957 and 
at higher prices thereafter. 
The Company is offering these Debentures for subscription to holders of its 
Common Shares to whom subscription Warrants are being issued as more 
fully set forth in the Prospectus. The Warrants expire on September 23, 1952. 


Subscription Price 100% 


During and after the subscription period the several underwriters may offer 
Debentures pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may legally offer these securities in such State. 


Drexet & Co. Smitx, Barney & Co. 
Merrity Lyncn, Pierce, Fenner & BEANE 

Tue First Boston Corporation Buiytu & Co., Inc. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


Harris, Hatt & Company 
INCORPORATED) 
September 9, 1952 


Go.tpMaN, Sacus & Co. 
































Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of “U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ 


with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
1 If possible send the September 19, 1952 issue. 
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Labor Week 





——— 


Demands for more paid 
holidays, other benefits . . , 


grams set up by the employer. [p. 
dustry can expect demands for addi. 
tional paid holidays, premium pay for 
afternoon and night shifts, and other 
“fringe” benefits, if not already paid. 

AFL membership, for all affiliates, 
is at a new high, with 8 million workers 
paying dues to the national office, 
through their own unions. Actually, total 
membership probably is higher than 
that, as some unions do not pay per capita 
tax to the Federation on their entire 
strength. One of these is the Teamsters 
Union. Its president, Daniel J. Tobin, 
reports it has 1.1 million members but it 
pays tax to the AFL on only 650,000. 

Another big AFL affiliate, the Ma 
chinists, reports its membership at 770, 
000, a new peak and an increase of 50 
per cent in four years. The per capita 
tax figures of the AFL do not reflect all 
of this gain, since the Machinists are 
among the AFL unions that underesti- 
mate their strength in payments to the 
AFL. If all unreported members were 
added to the total, AFL strength prob 
ably would exceed 9 million. 


Rush of Strikes 
Hits Industry 


An upsurge of strikes is beginning to 
show up. This upsurge is cutting across 
a variety of industries, including ait 
craft, copper, glass, farm-implement, 
auto, firebrick and others. Threats of 
trouble are heard in coal, railroads, and 
still more industries, 

Wage demands are behind most of 
the strikes and threatened strikes. De- 
mands go as high as 50 cents an hour, 
sought by AFL Longshoremen in New 
York harbor. This union, threatening a 
walkout, also asked for a double-time 
rate of $5.20 an hour for overtime. 

The strike situation shapes up as 
follows: 

Aircraft. AFL Machinists struck at 
Lockheed Aircraft plant in Burbank, 
Calif., and threatened other strikes in 
aircraft plants under contract with the 
union. The Machinists Union is headed 
by A. J. Hayes. Demand was for a 14 
cents-an-hour raise, plus “fringe” benefits 
and a “union shop,” while Lockheed 
offered 9 cents, 

Coal. Sporadic walkouts continued in 
soft-coal fields despite orders from 
John L. Lewis to go back to work. Only 
a few hundred miners were involved 
here. Lewis, meanwhile, negotiated with 
Southern coal operators on his proposal 
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. . . Strike in firebrick 
industry can affect steel 


for a shorter work week enforced by 
higher wages for the fourth and fifth 
day of work. 

Copper. A demand for a 25-cent 
increase Was made in a strike called 
by CIO Steelworkers against Calumet 
& Hecla Copper Co. The company’s 
prestrike offer called for an 8-cent raise. 

Firebrick. CIO members went on 
strike at various plants in an effort to 
force the Office of Price Administration 
to grant price increases to their em- 
ployers. The strike threatened to spread 
through the firebrick industry, which 
had agreed to a wage increase of 16 
cents an hour, conditional upon getting 


3 


MACHINISTS’ AL HAYES 
... 14 cents, plus 


price relief. Firebrick is needed by steel 
and other industries. 

Glass. A strike of the AFL Glass 
Workers against pressed and blown-glass 
companies ended with a pay raise of 10 
cents an hour, plus “fringe” benefits. 
The union originally demanded an in- 
crease of 20 per cent, with 20 cents an 
hour as a minimum. 

Farm implements. Violence broke 
out last week in a strike of United Elec- 
trical Workers against International Har- 
vester Co. plants. When the walkout 
began August 20, the company offered 4 
cents, the union asked for 15 cents. 

Railroads. Three operating brother- 
hoods have been threatening a strike 
against New York Central’s lines east of 
Buffalo. Also, nonoperating unions are 
demanding a “union shop” on Southeast- 
ern and Western roads, after winning it 
on Northeastern roads. 
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Finance Week 





ANOTHER WORRY FOR TAXPAYERS 


States Taking More —10 Billions Last Year 


Don't blame all your tax trou- 
bies on Washington. State gov- 
ernments are taking a bigger 
bite, too—much bigger. 

Taxes on incomes, property, 
general sales, gasoline, tobacco, 
almost everything have been 
moving up. 

Result: States collect $2.50 for 
every $1 prewar. And most still 
don’t break even. So taxes can go 
higher yet. 


In all the furor over federal taxes 
and deficits, people tend to overlook 
the burden that State governments 
have loaded on the taxpayer. 

The facts about State taxes, and how 
they have skyrocketed over the years, 
are pointed up by a new official survey, 
released by the Census Bureau. 

What's shown is this: 

For every $1 that the average tax- 
payer put up to support his State gov- 
ernment just before World War II, he 
now pays $2.50. 

State tax rates are way up, new taxes 
have been added, and the ones that 
have been on the books all along are 
producing more money than ever before. 

Since 1946, just after World War II, 
State tax collections have doubled. 

In fiscal years ended in 1952, State 
governments raked in nearly 10 billion 
dollars, a new record. On top of that, 
they got well over 6 billion dollars in 
federal aid, profits from State liquor 
stores, and other nontax sources. 

But, with more than 16 billion dol- 
lars to operate on, State governments 
still spend more than they collect. 

A study by the Tax Foundation, a 
private research organization, shows 
that 36 States failed to make budget 
ends meet in the fiscal year 1950, and 
27 in the fiscal year 1951. 

State debt declined a billion dollars 
during World War II, but has jumped 
up since from 2.4 billion dollars to 
6.4 billion. 

The trend in State spending continues 
upward, even though some States are 
trying to economize during the national 
emergency. 

Spending by the States has more 
than doubled since 1946. Highway and 
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STATE TAXES: 
HOW MUCH YOU PAY 


Amt. Collected 
(in millions) 


Alabama $ 132 
Arizona 69 
Arkansas 100 
California 1,064 
Colorado 106 
Connecticut 132 
Delaware 24 
Florida 229 
Georgia 228 
Idaho 38 
Illinois 455 
indiana 258 
lowa 168 
Kansas 133 
Kentucky 129 
Louisiana 283 
Maine 56 
Maryland 153 
Massachusetts 300 
Michigan 503 
Minnesota 233 
Mississippi 100 
Missouri 185 
Montana 37 
Nebraska 56 
Nevada 14 
New Hampshire 25 
New Jersey 178 
New Mexico 65 
New York 1,024 
North Carolina 278 
North Dakota 45 
Ohio 451 
Oklahoma 188 
Oregon 128 
Pennsylvania 538 
Rhode Island 53 
South Carolina 147 
South Dakota 39 
Tennessee 179 
Texas 414 
Utah 54 
Vermont 28 
Virginia 167 
Washington 249 
West Virginia 123 
Wisconsin 244 
Wyoming 24 


Per 
Capita 
$ 43.28 
85.71 
52.14 
96.51 
77.25 
64.83 
73.16 
TT. 
65.46 
64.89 
51.61 
63.94 
64.09 
68.18 
44.15 
102.70 
63.04 
62.82 
63.41 
76.78 
77.70 
50.10 
45.75 
63.38 
41.68 
84.68 
47.51 
35.83 
91.90 
68.12 
67.35 
74.32 
55.94 
82.86 
82.37 
50.91 
67.12 
69.20 
60.14 
54.09 
51.77 
76.70 
76.40 
49.21 
102.72 
61.57 
70.14 
81.88 


(Collections in fiscal year ended in 1952) 








other building costs have been bound. 
ing upward since the war, as States 
take on delayed construction projects, 
Bonus payments to veterans have jp. 
creased costs in 22 States. School out- 
lays are up from 1.3 billion dollars to 
3.4 billion since 1946. Public-welfare 
spending has more than doubled. Gen. 
eral operating costs have mounted. 

The trend in spending suggests that 
the scramble for additional sources of 
revenue on the part of State goyem- 
ments is not to end immediately. 7 

Where the taxpayer stands in all 
this depends upon where he lives. Tax 
burdens vary widely from State to State, 

On the average, it takes $64 in taxes 
from each man, woman and child in the 
country to support State governments, 
As recently as 1946, it took $38. 

The highest per capita State tax, as 
shown by the table on this page, is in 
Washington and Louisiana, with nearly 
$103 each. Then come California, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Nevada, in that 
order. 

The lowest per capita, almost $36, is 
in New Jersey. Others near the bottom 
of the scale are Nebraska, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Missouri and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Keep in mind, however, that taxes 
are not necessarily an accurate measure 
of State spending. Some States rely 
heavily on the profits of State-owned 
enterprises—liquor stores and __ other 
businesses. 

Remember, too, that many States col- 
lect tax money for distribution to the 
counties. High State collections some- 
times are offset by relatively low taxes 
at local levels. 

These points must be considered in 
comparing the per capita tax in your 
State with that of other States. But the 
tax trend in all States, over the years, 
has been sharply upward. 

State taxes have reached out, little 
by little, so that today they touch nearly 
everything. 

The favorites, as shown by _ the 
chart on page 7I, are general sales 
taxes, gasoline taxes, tobacco taxes, 
liquor taxes, income taxes and _ license 
taxes. 

Sales and gross-receipts taxes, the 
No. 1 revenue producers, are imposed 
now by 31 States, eight more than when 
the war ended. These levies, added to 
the special excises imposed on a variety 

(Continued on page 70) 
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THE CONVENIENT WAY TO MAKE MORE CALLS FASTER— 


LZ Kenta new car trom tHeriz/ 





All gas, oil, and proper insurance furnished at low rates 


When you rent from Hertz you get a fine new car, clean 


inside and out... private as your own. There is nothing 


that identifies it as a rental car. It’s in tip-top condition, 
a real pleasure to drive. Next time you need a car 


for business or pleasure, at home or away, use Hertz Service. 


Enjoy these many HERTZ SERVICE advantages 


A Specific Rate Example ... At the Hertz station in Albany, New 
York, the weekday daytime rate is $7.00, plus 8c per mile, including 
gas, oil, and insurance. Thus, the total cost for a 30 mile trip is only 
$9.40, regardless of how many ride. Rates lower by the week. (In 
other cities rates may vary slightly from the above example.) 


Rent From HERTZ As Easy As A.B. C.... A. Go to a Hertz station. 
B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step into the 
car and go! 


Private Car Pleasure... You drive a new Chevrolet or other fine new 
car in splendid condition and as private as your own. Rent any hour, 
any time, for an hour, day, week, or as long as you wish. 


Reservations... To be sure of a car 
when you need it, make a reservation in 
advance by calling your local Hertz station. 
They will reserve a car for use locally ... or 
at the Hertz station in your destination city. 
If you prefer and you have the correct 
station name and address, write, wire or 
phone your reservation direct to your des- 
tination city. If there is no Hertz station in 
your home town at the present time, request 





Make your calls faster, easier... in a car from Hertz 


RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


HERTZ 


dive a yote OW 


your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan at the railroad or airline reservation office, or your travel agency. 
Insist on Hertz for dependable service and proper insurance protection. 


Now! Charge Cards... Hertz International Charge Cards are issued 
to well rated business firms and individuals who qualify. The card serves 
as identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides credit 
privileges when desired. Air Travel Card and Rail Credit Card holders 
will be extended these same courtesies at all Hertz stations. 


Additional Information . . . Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is available in 
over 500 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Mexico, Hawaii, and Alaska. For complete information 
call your local Hertz station or write Hertz Driv-Ur Self System, Inc., 
Dept. 792, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental 
organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz system. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 792, 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HERTZ Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under “'H’’ for your local Hertz station 


"WHEREVER YOU ARE...WHEREVER YOU GO...YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY AS @ag 











Telegrams compel attention “‘first 
of all’ —opened first, get action first! 
When you want to reach busy men 
—don’t take chances! Use Telegrams! 





Telegrams are delivered fast. When 
minutes count—and you want 
every word and figure clearly 
understood— Use Telegrams! 





For dependable reference today — 
tomorrow—always—Telegrams are 
a clear, permanent record for 
sender and receiver. No ‘‘forgotten,”” 
mis-heard details! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER: 









It won‘t go in 
one ear and out 
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WESTERN UNION 






Declining trend only in receipts from State liquor taxes~ 
U. S. Government gets $10.50 on each gallon first . . . 








—United Press 


GAS IS TAXED 
... by all States 


of goods and services, account for near- 
ly three fifths of all State tax revenue. 

General sales and gross-receipts taxes 
alone produce 2.2 billion dollars a year 
for State governments, three times as 
much as when the war ended. 

Georgia, for one, enacted a_ broad 
general sales tax in 1951, and the State’s 
total tax revenue in the fiscal year just 
ended jumped nearly 50 per cent. 

South Carolina showed a gain in 
total tax revenue of 42 per cent in fiscal 
1952. Maine’s climbed 30 per cent. 
Those States, too, have new sales taxes. 

These figures make it clear why 
States, as well as a good many local 
governments, have been seizing on sales 
taxes as a handy way to raise money. 

Gasoline taxes are levied by all the 
States, at rates ranging from 2 cents a 
gallon in Missouri to 9 cents in Louisi- 
ana. The Federal Government collects 
2 cents. 

Cities and counties in seven States 
have gasoline taxes of their own, some as 
high as 3 cents. In Alabama, some mo- 
torists pay gasoline taxes to four govern- 
ments—federal, State, county and city. 
State revenue from gasoline taxes has 
doubled since prewar. 

Auto tags and operators’ licenses raise 
more than 900 million dollars a year for 
the States, again more than twice the 
prewar figure. 

Personal income taxes are imposed 
by 31 States, at widely varying rates, for 
total collections of a little over 900 mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Since the war, taxes on personal in- 
comes have spread to a number of cities 
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INCOME IS TAXED 


the 
... by 31 States 


taxe 
oi 5 ‘ — leas 
and counties. Residents of two Kentucky 
cities, Paducah and _ Louisville, _ pay 
triple income taxes—federal, State and 
local. 

Taxes on corporation profits, imposed 
in 33 States, are good for 800 millions 
a year in State revenue. Rates range 
from 2 to 8 per cent, on top of federal 
rates that go as high as 82 per cent. 

State liquor taxes are the only ones 
that show a declining trend. From 469 
million dollars in fiscal 1951, the pro- 
ceeds of these taxes dropped off to 44 , 
million in fiscal 1952, and many State 
officials fear the decline will continue. 

Bootlegging is becoming more wide- 
spread. The liquor industry contends 
that taxes on its products have passed 
the point of diminishing returns. The § ® 
federal liquor tax is $10.50 a gallon. 
State taxes go as high as $3. e 

Tobacco taxes are good for nearly 45) 
million dollars a year to State govem 
ments. All but seven States have tobaco § @ 
taxes of their own. Louisiana gets 8 cents 
a package on cigarettes, Arkansas and 
North Dakota 6 cents. That’s on top d e 
the federal tax of 8 cents. 

State property taxes have risen mor 
slowly over the years, They now product 














nearly 400 millions a year, against les e 
than 300 million before World War Il. 
That gives you an idea: of how thi ® 






States have been tapping the old stand: 
bys. In addition, there are State taxes o 
such things as insurance premiums, pub 
lic utilities, inheritances, mining, hunt 
ing and fishing, amusements, pari-mt 
tuel betting, and on the privilige of do 
ing business in the State. 
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= ... The States’ dilemma: 
take in more or spend less uer 0 
States have been borrowing tax ideas 
from each other. By examining what 8 
other States do, you might get a clue 
to where your own State legislature is — 
likely to look for additional sources of 
5 on pata Aone sl despite climbing which recently celebrated its first “Commonwealth 
oath one tee teat oe a Day”, looks to the future with the assurance born 
es * : ‘ ¢ q ace ~ > > So ; +> 
If and when prices turn downward, of past progress and current enterprise. 
the cost of operating State governments The results of “Operation Bootstrap”, started 10 
; might a: to a a at ~~ mare years ago, reflect Puerto Rican resourcefulness: Per 
time, the States might suffer a drop in 


revenue. It has been the rise in incomes 
and prices, no less than the hike in tax 
rates, that has boosted tax collections 
in recent years. 

In time, the States, as a group, will 
have to raise more revenue, or else find 
ways to reduce spending. The Tax 
Foundation urges the latter, but admits 
it will not be easy, especially in a peri- 
od of rising prices and wages. 

In some States, taxpayers must face 
the possibility that any cut in federal 


capita income doubled—Nearly 200 new industries 
launched—Purchases from the United States quad- 
rupled to $400,000,000. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company has been priv- 
ileged to take part in Puerto Rico’s progress. We 
have worked closely for many years with her leading 
commercial banks and governmental agencies. 


The services and experience of our International 
Division are available to all who seek sound and 
helpful information about Puerto Rico’s diversified 
markets. Your inquiries are invited. 
























taxes in 1953 and 1954 may be offset, at 
- least in part, by increases in State taxes. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
ue, Send the address at which copies are now being received 
, t Auto and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
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The | © | Other license taxes | 600,000,000 in 


Do Your Employees Read 





m newsstand : ° 
_ 1 | Personal income sa e The Wrong Literature? 
: taxes __| 900,000,000 gr Employee relations executives agree much of 


the literature employees read distorts their 
thinking about business. And literature distrib- 
uted by the payroll enclosure method is often 
labeled “propaganda.” 

A Selution to the Problem—To meet the prob- 
lem, N.R.B. is establishing Information Rack 
Centers in plants and commercial establishments 
across the country. Through 
this method employees select 
literature on a voluntary basis. 
Positive thinking is developed. 

The free booklet, How to 
Strengthen Employee Relations 
With Information Rack Centers, 
explains how you may profit 
from this successful program. 
Send for it today. 





E ° | Corporate income 
en 

al taxes __| 800,000,000 
sof “U.S. News & World Re- 
, 3 port” led all magazines in 
its field with a 46% gain 
in newsstand sales for the 
twelve months of 1951 vs. 
1950, according to the lat- 
est statements of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 
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Chicago 10, Illinois 


Source: Census Bureau © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 
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O COUNTRY YOUNGSTERS of today, 
the “little red schoolhouse” is only 
a symbol ... part of American folklore. 


They hear their fathers and 
mothers recall how they trudged 
several miles to a one-room 
school, where the lone teacher 
taught a half-dozen classes. 


Now they attend modern brick and stone 
primary and grade schools, and still 
larger consolidated high schools . . . with 
classroom standards on a par with those 
of big cities . . . brought to and from 
school by bus. Higher education of farm 
youngsters has become commonplace. In 
five out of six Country Gentleman fam- 
ilies, at least one member has completed 
high school . . . in nearly one-half, at 


Look what happened to 
the little red schoolhouse! 









least one member has either attended or 
completed college. 


The impact of this widespread education 
is apparent throughout rural life . . . in 
better farming—better living—unprece- 
dented prosperity—full participation in 
the problems and satisfactions of our 
modern world. 


And, as with all people, the better homes 
are magazine homes. In the best homes 
of Rural America, Country Gentleman 
is the best-read, best-liked magazine of 
them all. 


Its influence is recognized by an ever- 
growing list of advertisers, who have 
made the farm family’s own national 
magazine a leader among all magazines 
in advertising volume. 
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Country Gentleman 


The family magazine for 


Mas 












better farming... better living 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Farmers are finding themselves in a rather comfortable position this year. 

Cash income from marketings is running 3 per cent ahead of 195l. 

Farm production is at a record height. Crop harvests are to be second 
only to 1949. Livestock products are to be in the largest total ever. 

Farm prices average a bit lower than a year ago, but the higher output is 
compensating for the decline in prices. 

Farm costs are up--4 per cent above a year ago--so the Department of 
Agriculture estimates that net farm income may be down a bit in 1952. 

Main point, though, is that farmers generally are prospering. This is a 
situation that has importance to both business and political trends. 




















Farmers are substantial consumers as well as producers. So when farmers’ 
incomes are high, business can look for thriving rural markets. Spending by 
farmers is down a bit this year, but that is due chiefly to metal shortages 
that held down production of machinery and automobiles. 


Prospect for 1953 points to another good farm year, with a larger market 
among farmers for the products of U.S. industry. 

Next year's harvests may well exceed 1952, given fair growing weather. 
That means higher receipts from marketings. Farm income from investments and 
from off-farm jobs also is in a rising trend. 

Outlook now is for a farm cash income of 39.5 billion dollars, against 
this year's record of an indicated 38.9 billion dollars. 

Cash resources of farmers may be 1 billion dollars higher at the start of 
1953 than at the beginning of 1952, when they stood at 20.5 billions. . These 
resources consist of cash, bank deposits and Government savings bonds. 











The strong financial position of farmers, plus good income prospects, is 
a promise of.a thriving farm market for industry. Farmers customarily spend 
from 85 to 90 per cent or more of their current income on farm operations and 
improvements, and on living expenses. 


Farm spending in 1952 probably will be around 33 billions. It is likely 
to go to 34 billions next year with an increase in available farm supplies. 

Industry's stake in the farm market runs to about 75 per cent of total 
farm spending. That promises to be around 25.5 billions in 1953. 

Sales of farm machinery very probably will increase in 1953. Farm spend- 
ing is less this year than last on equipment, chiefly because of a smaller supply. 

Outlay for farm buildings, other than dwellings, also is down this year, 
again because of material restrictions. An increase is likely in 1953. 

Spending for machinery and service buildings this year is to be around 4.8 
billions, compared with 5.5 billions in 195l. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Farm-operating costs are running around 12.7 billions this year, against 
12.5 billions in 1951. They may go higher in 1953. 

Operating costs take in a wide variety of purchases, such as seed, feed, 
fertilizer, livestock for feeding, gasoline and oil. 

Nonbusiness spending by farmers may not rise so much in 1953, although in- 
creased buying of clothing, furniture and automobiles may develop. The farm 
population has been declining, and that affects farm demand for personal needs. 
In a decade, the farm population dropped by more than 5.5 million persons. 











When it comes to appraising next year's farm activities..... 

Wheat planting this autumn may decline. Department of Agriculture warns 
of a burdensome wheat surplus by July 1 next year. 

Feed grains may increase. The Department has raised price supports on 
the 1953 crop of oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums. 

Livestock production is expected to go higher. Official policy aims at an 
increased supply of meat animals and dairy products. 











Businessmen also can find satisfaction in the trend in individual income. 
Personal income is running at 264 billions a year so far this year. That 
compares with about 250 billions for the same period last year. ) 








Income trend, furthermore, is up. It went to 266.7 billions a year in 
June, then dipped in July because of the shutdown in the steel industry. 

Higher income payments are in prospect for months ahead. There is an up- 
surge in production in steel mills ari in steel-using industries. Coupled 
with this is an increase in activity in textile mills and garment factories. 

Rising personal income supports the prospect for a rise in retail trade 
that is given in detail on page 26. 











Business-inventory situation also shows improvement. 

Inventories in July, when the steel strike ended, stood at 67.9 billion 
dollars. Allowing for seasonal changes, that marked a decline of 250 million 
below June. The decline came in stocks of durable goods. 

Soft-goods inventories, however, fell below a year ago. 

Retail inventories, when compared with a year ago, show a decline of more 
than 2 billion dollars. That indicates a significant adjustment. 

Store inventories no longer are excessive. With sales rising, merchants 
will have to replenish their stocks. That will lead to increased orders at the 
factory, and increased output. That trend already is beginning. 

















Actually, wherever you look, business indicators point upward. A rise in 
general business activity appears definitely set. The increase will cover pro- 
duction, transport, trade and income, and will run well into 1953. 


Military spending, though nearing an over-all peak, still has a climb 
ahead in the outlay for hard goods and for foreign military aid. 

Hard-goods deliveries through June, the latest available month, add up to 
23.4 billion dollars. Hard-goods orders stand at 72.9 billion. 

Production of planes, tanks, guns, combat vehicles, electronic devices and 
other military hardware obviously must step up in months ahead. 

Prospect is that arms production will stay high for quite a while. 
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You can’t make a man invent anything. Totalitarian 
nations and “welfare states” can round up talented 
men and command them to invent, but it 
doesn’t work. 

In this country, men have the incentive to invent 
because they want to invent and because there’s 
a people’s market ready to reward them for 
their work — not just a government ready to take 
over. Democracy doesn’t seize — it protects, so the 
individual and the people can profit from what he 
creates, whether it’s baby powder, brake lining or 
bug killer. 





That’s why the U. S. A. has produced more to make 
life better than any other nation in history. That’s 
why we have thousands of successful inventors, and 
just as many more who have not yet “arrived”... 
who wrestle with ideas in laboratories or basement 
workshops . . . names unknown today but perhaps 
tomorrow on the lips of the world. 

Next time you step on your self-starter, or turn on 
your television, or walk into an air-conditioned room, 
or receive a wonderful new drug from your pharmacy, 
thank God for free enterprise and the United States 
of America. 


“The three great essentials to achieve anything worthwhile are first, hard 


work; second, stick-to-itiveness; third, common sense”, 





PRECEHS SON 


Norfolk and Westers. Railway 
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It takes TWO Se 


to make it 


And in business it 
takes TWO communi- 
cation systems to get 
best results!—(1) the 
regular city telephone service and (2) 
SELECT-O-PHONE, the automatic, inter- 
office, private system. SELECT-O-PHONE 
takes the over-load off switchboards, re- 
quires no operator, permits you to dial from 
one to 55 inside stations, individually or 
collectively. SELECT-O-PHONE saves man- 
power, increases efficiency, handles all inside 
communications traffic independently of your 
switchboard. 

GET THE FACTS! Write TODAY for free 
booklet, ‘‘Hear’s How,’’ explaining how 
SELECT-O-PHONE will save you money. 


FLLOGE x, 





An Associate of International 
——- Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 


Selet-O-Phone, 


THE /AS/OE VOICE OF BUSINESS 
—__— — 


coo Ss 


SELECT-O-PHONE Division, Dept. 53-1-3 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 
6650 $. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 


| Please rush your new “‘Hear’s How” booklet 
| that explains how | can benefit from Kellogg 
SELECT-O-PHONE Dial Intercommunication. 





| Company. 
| Address 
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TO GONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members ta principal cities 


Dept. U-21 © 236. Jockson Blvd. « 
ner ged Truck Lease Plan 4 capital, elimi 














“U.S. News & World Re- 
port” led all magazines in 
: its field with a 23% gain 
in in net paid circulation, 


for the first six months of 
1951 vs. 1950, according to 
the latest statements of 
Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. 


circulation 
growth 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now disregard inven- 

tory controls in storing 17 items 
including chemicals, tanning materials 
and minerals. Among the chemicals re- 
moved from inventory restrictions by 
the National Production Authority are 
benzene, chlorine, naphthalene and sul- 
phuric acid. 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 

cans, temporarily make unrestricted 
use of cans produced from emergency 
purchases of tin plate, regardless of 
NPA’s specifications on materials. NPA 
authorizes sich manufacturers, from Oc- 
tober 15 to December 31, to make and 
sell cans of such tin plate for packing any 
products. Packers also are authorized 
to use these cans. 


* *% * 


YOU CAN, as an American citizen 

living in Canada, take a U. S. for- 
eign tax credit for Canadian taxes 
paid on Canadian earnings, even though 
such income is exempt from U.S. in- 
come tax. This ruling is handed down 


by the U.S. Tax Court. 


YOU CAN express yorr views at a 

public hearing called to consider 
whether imports of certain wool items 
are hampering this country’s price-sup- 
port program for wool. The hearing is 
scheduled by the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion in Washington on September 29. 
Persons wishing to be heard should no- 
tify the Commission, in writing. 


YOU CAN follow a simpler proce- 

dure in applying for a license to ex- 
port goods to Switzerland. The Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Trade drops the requirement that 
exporters to that country must present 
blue import certificates issued by the 
Swiss Government. 


* * *% 


YOU CAN look for the Government 

to support the price of the 1953 
wheat crop at a national average of not 
less than $2.21 a bushel. This minimum 
support level, which is 1 cent a bushel 
above the national average for the 1952 
crop, is announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Renegotiation Board how jt; 
rules work on sales of machinery and 
equipment used only occasionally in g 
renegotiable business. A bulletin ey. 
plaining these regulations is issued by 
the board. , 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT address your em. 

ployes a few minutes before a col- 
lective-bargaining election without run. 
ning the risk of being called down by 
the National Labor Relations Board. The 
Board tells one employer that a speech 
over the plant’s public-address system 
15 minutes before an election may have 
induced employes to oppose the union, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after September 

30, get information from local offices 
of the Labor Department’s Wage-Hour 
Division about wage and salary stabili- 
zation rules. Both the Salary Stabiliza. 
tion Board and the Wage Stabilization 
Board are discontinuing use of these 
offices as information centers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a trans- 
portation tax on a U.S, travel ticket 
that you buy in Canada or any other 
foreign country. In amending regula- 
tions on the transportation tax, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue makes 
clear the tax applies where a trip begins 
and ends in the U. S., even though the 
ticket is paid for outside this country. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect lower ceiling 

prices soon for products of brass 
mills and copper-wire mills. The Office 
of Price Stabilization puts off, at least til 
December 1, revision of these ceilings, 
based on copper costs, with the world 
price for copper now steady at the July 
1 level of 36.5 cents a pound. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a processor of 
canned soups, refigure your price 
ceilings when the costs of your raw ma 
terials increase by more than 5 per cent 
of present ceilings. This authorization is 
withdrawn by OPS. But you can refigure 
your ceilings if you change the recipes 
of your soups and this raises costs of in- 
gredients more than 5 per cent. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


ureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons * space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wor.) 


Report, on written request, wi 


l refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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The modern freeway eliminates stop-and-start and gets 


you there the fastest. 


@ MARCHANT, the world’s fastest calculator, 
completely eliminates the stop-and-start shock-and- 
jar common to other calculators by using 
smooth-running gears, continuously meshed from 
motor to dials throughout the calculation. No noisy 


engaging and letting go of gears “on the fly.” 


@ And cost-conscious executives have learned that this 


exclusive quiet-flowing mechanism naturally gives 














MARCHANT longest life—hence, lowest operating 
cost. The speed and silence of a MARCHANT 
—as well as the volume of its figurework— 


are unequalled. 


m@ MARCHANTS are universally 


endorsed by management for their volume of figure 





production... preferred by operators for their 





ease and simplicity of operation. 


MODEL EFA 








Whos the First ‘Neig). 
You Buy or Bui 





Second, it shuts off current automatically, to 
protect your service should line trouble 
occur... 


* inane you’re moving into a new home 
or just starting construction, the first 
big service you need, and get, comes from the 
nearby electric power substation. 

Third, it keeps voltage constant, to assure you 
top efficiency from all your light bulbs and 
appliances at lowest possible cost. 


In fact, without the usable electricity this 
good neighbor provides (high tension current 
reduced to community-level voltage) —house- 
building with modern tools would come to a 


standstill, and so would modern house-keeping. | YeS, in many ways your electric power sub- 


7 ‘ a tation is a mighty good neighbor! 
Allis-Chalmers electrical equipment inside " —. g 


familiar substation yards like the one above 
serves you importantly in three ways: 


e First, it reduces the high voltage electricity on 


Allis-Chalmers makes a wide range of elec- 
trical equipment for generating, transmitting 
and distributing electricity. This equipment 
helps people in the electric power industry do 


a superb job of bringing dependable, low-cost 
electricity to your neighborhood. 


main power lines to a lower voltage readily 
convertible to your home use... 


Allis-Chalmers Makes Machinery te 
Enjoy More Leisufj; 


ALLIS-CkE 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVIS 





‘to Help You when 
« New Home? 























elp People Sueaions More— Have More— 
ime__ L/VE BETTER! 
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Dependable Name in 


Mhenucws 


for 54 Years 







Victor Phosphates 
for Leavening 


earn gratifying expressions 
from satisfied customers 


It’s no overstatement that Victor is headquarters when it comes to 
special leavenings for manufacturers of prepared mixes, self-rising 
flours, and baking powders. That’s simply the record. 

For instance . . . Victor’s V-90® is the only slow-acting monocalcium 
phosphate. It has greatly improved the baking performance of prepared 
mixes and self-rising flours and has stimulated an entire industry to 
an interesting sales growth. Victor V-90 is responsible also for the 
relatively new and rapid growth of the self-rising corn meal industry. 

Victor pioneered in the development of special phosphates for 
commercial doughnut mixes. Today, Victor’s controlled rate of reaction 
sodium acid pyrophosphates are accepted as the standard in the 
manufacture of doughnut mixes. 

And again... in the baking industry, Victor’s name has long been 
associated with leadership in leavening. Victor’s Fine -Tex, Victor 
Cream and V-90 are standards for cake production; Bake-Aid for the 
control of rope, and Regent® as the basic ingredient in yeast foods 
and bread improvers. 

Yes ...Victor is headquarters for phosphates for leavening. Victor prod- 
ucts help food manufacturers develop happy, satisfied customers. Do 
you have a leavening problem? It will pay you to consult with Victor. 


Victor Chemical Works, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
In the West: A. R. Maas Division, 4570 Ardine St., South Gate, Calif. 


*Registered Trade Marks 








4 Business Around the World 


















OTTAWA @ EDMONTON @® CAIRO 








>> Underpinning of the Canadian dollar gets stronger daily. Canadian dollar's 
strength no longer depends so heavily on the inflow of American capital. 

Major switch in Canada's foreign trade is the new factor in the picture. 

Big trade surplus is replacing big trade deficit. 

Trade surplus combines with American-capital inflow to bolster the Cana- 
dian dollar. American capital formerly Simply plugged the trade gap. 

So, the premium of the Canadian over the U.S. dollar looks pretty solid. 











>> The change in Canadian trade looks like this: 

Last_year, in the first seven months, imports exceeded exports by 332 
million dollars. This year, in the corresponding period, exports were 207 mil-=- 
lion larger than imports. Net change, year to year, is about 540 million. 

Reasons for change: higher prices for exports and better sales volume. 
Dollar value of exports is up about 17 per cent over the 1951 level. 

Wheat exports have been running at a very heavy rate. 

Nonferrous metals--such as copper, aluminum, nickel, zinc--have been 
snapped up--generally at good prices. 

Newsprint, another major Canadian export, shows well-maintained sales. 














>> Where are the Canadians selling their export goods? 

Sales to the British Commonwealth have held up surprisingly well. Import 
curbs in the sterling area may now start hurting Canada more. 

Latin-American markets for Canadian goods are being built up. 

U.S. defense program uses large amounts of Canadian raw materials. But 
Americans still sell more to Canadians than they buy from Canada. 

Seasonal trends suggest Canadian trade--over all--will be further in the 
black by year's end. Trade surplus will be big enough to outweigh large Cana- 
dian remittances to foreign investors and Canadian tourist Spending. 

Meanwhile, American capital will continue to flow into Canada at the rate 
of about 300 million dollars a year. Much of it goes into oil development. 

















>> Canadian oil boom will be under wraps for some months ahead..... 

Oil exploration and drilling continues at a rapid pace. 

But production has to be held well below capacity. 

Bottleneck is in moving the oil to refinery and to market. 

Pipe line from Edmonton to the Great Lakes isn't big enough to handle all 
the excess crude oil that can be produced in the Prairie Provinces. 

Pipe line from Edmonton to Vancouver is under construction, won't be com- 
pleted until next summer. By 1954, much larger Canadian oil production will 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


be possible, as this pipe line takes on a capacity load. 


>> Big battle looms when Canadian oil reaches the Pacific Coast..... 
American companies have been supplying oil to the Pacific Northwest on 
both sides of the Canadian border. This oil comes mainly from California. 
Canadian producers feel they can cut into the American market in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and British Columbia, provided enough refining capacity can be 
built in that area. It's a lucrative, growing market to tap. 








>> Recent halving of the U.S. import duty on crude oil pleases the Canadians, 

They see potential markets, as a result, not only in the Northwest but 
also in mid-continent States such as Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas. 

Dollar markets for oil would help to right the unfavorable trade balance 
with U.S. Curious fact is that, although Canadian oil production has greatly 
expanded in recent years, Canada's outlays for oil imports continue to mount. 

That's because Canadian consumption is expanding so rapidly. 

Canada's production now covers about a third of her own oil needs. 

Proved oil reserves in Canada, already up to 1.5 billion barrels, undoubt- 
edly will be pushed much higher. Eventually, Canada will be able to produce 
sufficient oil to meet Canadian consumption fully. 

But Eastern Canada probably will continue to import oil from Venezuela 
and the U.S., while Western Canada exports it, on balance. 

Chief aim of the Canadians now is to cut the big dollar expenditures for 
oil imports. Last year, these ran to 350 million dollars. 























>> Beneath the swift flow of political events in Egypt lies a turgid under- 
current of economic troubles centering around cotton. 

Egypt is essentially a one-crop country. Cotton traditionally accounts 
for 80 per cent or more of Egyptian exports. 

Egyptian cotton exports in the last 12 months have been in a tail spin. 

Egyptian cotton prices, until recently, were out of line, way too high. 

Egyptian speculators and Government Supports kept them that way. 

Finally, last May, the heavy export tax on cotton was withdrawn and Gov- 
ernment minimum prices were lowered. Even so, exports haven't picked up much. 

The Government has had to buy up huge quantities of cotton, as it did in 
the previous season. And the new crop may be larger than the last. 

Hope is that world cotton prices will firm because of the relatively small 
U.S. crop. But the world recovery in textiles is none too strong yet. 























>> While Egypt's cotton exports have languished, imports have mounted..... 
Egypt's wheat and corn production are falling off while Egypt's population 
increases. More grain and sugar have had to be bought abroad. 
Total Egyptian imports run about twice as large as exports. Sterling bal- 
ances held in London are still sizable, but withdrawals are strictly limited. 
So, imports now must be cut down and cotton exports pushed hard. Only oth- 
er alternative (barring large U.S. aid) is dipping into gold reserves. That's 
not advisable. Gold backing for currency is highly important in Egypt, as in 
other Eastern countries where the people trust gold, not just paper promises. 
Premier Mohammed Naguib thus inherits a difficult situation. Question: 
Will Washington grant him sufficient dollar aid to weather the storm? 
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CLOTHE THE NATION! 


The next time milady steps into a store, the chances are that the 
clothes she buys—lingerie, hosiery, dresses for herself, blue jeans 
for the teen-agers, and socks and shirts for her husband—are 
made of fabrics processed in the South. 

For textile manufacturing, ranging from cottons to woolens 
and the modern synthetics such as rayon and nylon, is one 
of the South’s largest industries. Today, Southern textiles 
employ over a half million people who produce approximately 
five billion dollars worth of goods every year. 

The development of new synthetics has led to an even 
broader diversification of textile products. The result is 
a@ continuing increase in the buying power and financial 
resources of this rapidly growing region which is attract- 
ing nationwide attention through its sound industrial and 
agricultural progress. 
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Business activity has expanded sharply 
in the face of declining prices for 
stocks and commodities. 

Freight carloadings rose steeply in the 
week ended September 6 and were 2 
per cent above a year ago. It was the 
first gain over last year since Febru- 
ary. Shipments of manufactured goods 
were heavier than in 1950, a time of 
scare buying. 

Auto plants are busy. September output 
should be the highest in over a year. 
Output in the fourth quarter may be 
the largest for that period since be- 
fore 1936, except for 1950. 

Stee! mills scheduled their output at 
101.5 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended September 13. The actual rate 
was 98.9 the week before. 

Department-store sales dipped in the 
week ended September 6, but August 
sales were the best in 1% years. 

Stock prices had a sinking spell on 
September 9 and 10. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average since early in August 
has lost about a third of its gain from 
this year’s low. 

Commodity prices have slipped. Sensi- 
tive commodities are the lowest in 
nearly two years. Wholesale prices of 
farm products and foods were down 
in the week ended September 9, the 
third straight decline. 

The props beneath business are being 
re-examined. 

Defense spending, it is found, has risen 
most of the way to the peak rate of 
56 billions per year scheduled for the 
second quarter of 1953. The steel 
strike cut actual outlays in the third 
quarter of this year, and the rate was 
only 45 billions. It will climb to about 
52 billions in the fourth quarter. Once 


MINUS = 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 
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the peak of 56 billions is reached, the 
rate will hold there until 1954, then 
taper. 

Plant and equipment spending has 
flattened out at the high rate of early 
1952. A downturn in vital plant ex- 
pansion will come next year. It will 
be cushioned by liberal spending to 
modernize plant and equipment. High 
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labor costs put a premium value on 
efficient machinery. 

Home building is to be supported, per- 
haps lifted for a while, by easy credit 
terms. Down payments will be much 
smaller on medium and _ high-priced 
homes when the Government drops 
controls over mortgage credit, prob- 
ably on or before October 1. Under 





an FHA loan, the down payment on, 
$20,000 house will drop from $6.45) 
to $4,000. Payments will be spread 
over 25 years, against 20 now. 

Purchasing power of consumers will rp. 
main large. Liquid assets, shown ip 
the top chart, are nearly 2% times debt; 
Tax reductions in future vears wil 
add to purchasing power. 

Markets for goods are not flooded. Cop. 
trols over credit and materials hay 
kept production of homes, autos anj 
many other goods below the peak rate 
of 1950. Excess stocks have bee 
worked off, in the textile, apparel and 
leather industries by voluntary cuts jy 
production, in metal products by th 
steel strike. 

Undeveloped markets still exist. Only! 
per cent of all U.S. homes have roon. 
type air-conditioners. Clothes dries 
are to be found in only 2 per cent d 
all homes, dishwashers in only 8 pe 
cent. Only 9 per cent have freezer, 
35 per cent TV sets. 

Replacement demand is bigger thank. 
fore World War Il. There are 534 
million autos and trucks on the roal, 
against 30.6 million in 1939. 

Population is growing rapidly. It is co 
servatively estimated by officials a 
171 million in 1960, Growth of If 
million in next eight years will about 
equal present population of Canad. 

Spending for travel, recreation, services 
of all kinds, now at a rate of 71 bit 
lions per year, tends to rise even whe 
demand for goods slows. 

The drop in business activity after tle 
defense build-up is completed wil 
have many cushions. It is likely to le 
small, unless the present expansia 
picks up too much steam. 
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THE BEST LOCATION 

IN THE NATION... 
85,000,000 customers 

less than a day away 
-..3,500 manufacturer- 
suppliers right at hand. : 


/ Order your 


FREE COPY, 
Now! 






GROWTH 





~ INDUSTRIES NEED 
NORTHEAST OHIO. 














Exciting — 
Up-to-the-minute story of 
America’s Most Dynamic 
Industrial Area 
“The Best Location 
in the Nation” 


CHEMICALS, ELECTRONICS, LIGHT METALS—these 
are but a few of the modern growth industries 
profiting from Cleveland-Northeast Ohio’s un- 
surpassed locational advantages. 


BEFORE YOU CHOOSE ANY PLANT LOCATION be 
sure to read this informative new illustrated bro- 
chure “Growth Industries Need Northeast Ohio”. 
Gives you up-to-the-minute facts on growth op- 
portunities, research, new materials, market and 
transportation developments .. . plus a list of 
over 100 companies which have invested $1 mil- 
lion or more each in recent expansion here. 


Phone, wire or write Development Department, 
R. L. DeChant, Manager 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


79 PUBLIC SQUARE e@ CHerry 1-4200 @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 












In Full Text— 


Taft: Where He Agrees and Disagrees With Eisenhower wou 
Eisenhower: ‘Bungling and Corruption’ . .. Need for Teamwork corr 
Stevenson: Policy Toward Asia ... Federal Power Program ‘I 


PRO AND CON OF THE ISSUES 





INDIANAPOLIS ADDRESS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER ever 


(Following is the full text of the address prepared for 
delivery by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower at Indianapolis 
September 9.) 


About two years ago, I was in Indianapolis to address the 
local Columbia University group. Not even in my wildest 
flight of imagination could I then have foreseen the specific 
reason for this return to your city. 

In those days of late October, 1950, such terms as “whistle 
stops,” “campaign train,” and “grass-roots organization” were 
only words that I read in my daily newspapers. Politics 
seemed a field in which I should never play an active part. 

But no American can stand to one side while his country 
becomes the prey of fearmongers, quack doctors and bare- 
faced looters. He doesn’t twiddle his thumbs while his garden 
is wrecked by a crowd of vandals and his house is invaded by 
a gang of robbers. He goes into action. 

When the same sort of thing happens to his country, an 
American goes into action by getting into politics—fast and 
hard. 

I’m in politics just that way. I’m in politics up to my neck. 
And I'll keep on bombarding the Administration until you, the 
voters, lick them for good in November. 

I’m enlisted, with you, in a crusade to make the American 
Government again worthy of its origins and its people. What- 
ever happens to me, that crusade will be carried on by mil- 
lions who are younger than I. 

I’ve seen them and talked to them in the past few months by 
the tens of thousands. They are the kind that won't let up until 
the American dream becomes truly the American fact. They 
are America’s guarantee that there won't be a repetition in 
their lifetime of the present Administration’s brand of errors. 
Our young people are in politics for the balance of their lives. 

Politics is the life-long business of the citizen. The practice 
of politics means an abiding concern about your community 
and State and Federal Government. It means a sharp eye on 
the spending of your tax money. It means vigilant concern for 
the trustworthiness and ability of the men who represent you, 
or who serve you in a variety of ways. The practice of politics 
governs the amount of cash you have left over after you pay 
your tax bills. It decides the measure of pride you can take in 
your community and in your country. 

When politics becomes the monopoly of the few and ceases 
to be the business of every citizen, the result is government by 
bureaucrats, by cronies and by machines. 

That’s what we have too much of today. 

A friend has said to me, “In Indiana, they take their basket- 
ball and their politics seriously. Every Hoosier, from birth, 
eats, sleeps and talks basketball and politics. They are team- 
work-conscious in that State.” 

The sports sections of the newspapers every winter tell of 
your basketball prowess. And the history of the Republican 
Party through 96 years records your devotion to party re- 
sponsibility. 

Victory is the product of teamwork, the product of a united 
party. Victory comes from the efforts of many men and many 
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women, not always seeing eye to eye on every question but al. § Pres 
ways—in the matter of party responsibility—joined as a team, 

We Republicans are not servile puppets of a dedicated party loon 
line. We don’t have party-loyalty oaths. We don’t have party I 
purges. Those are Administration-machine devices that we & | 
not need and do not want. We want independent minds and § That 
men who speak their minds. tax 0 

In this campaign, I am requesting voters to suppor of ta 
the entire Republican ticket from top to bottom at every stop I 
in every State I visit. The people of each State are the bet | 2 
judges of the individuals they want to represent their party, fede 
That is a fundamental principle in the American system, § ®t 
And we are not going to wash that principle down the drain, § YU 

You Republicans here in Indiana have selected your candi § ‘ime 
dates for United States Senator and Representatives in Con § )&: 
gress in your 11 districts. 8 

I believe that every one of them will support the program letter 
which I shall present to the Congress if I am elected Pres. § tte 
dent. I, therefore, urge their election and ask you to spar woul 
no effort to see that they are sent to Washington. dolla 

Here in Indiana you have a Democrat State Administration § "ih 
It is equally important that your candidate for Governor ani 
the Republican slate of candidates from top to bottom all k Di 
elected. They are part of our team and we'll never get any- 
where except as a team. 

In this campaign, I have undertaken the job of helping § ‘*#! 
arouse the men and women of America to a realization thi 
they must get rid of the mess in Washington. The goal is to ge 
every American, eligible to vote and physically able to vote 
to the polls on Election Day. A big vote will mean one thin 
for sure: a real change in Washington. 

Now I ask you: Isn’t that what you want? 

I will keep at my task right down to the wire. 

Together, we can achieve victory. Let every one of us, from 
now to November 4, work on our friends and neighbors t 
make sure that they are registered. If we do that, the turnott 
on Election Day will dwarf every statistic—-except the Dem- 
ocrat national debt. 

May I here venture to suggest to the husbands and fathes 
of America that baby-sitting and washing the breakfast dishs 
on Election Day will be an act of patriotism, if in that wa 
a wife is enabled to cast her vote. And I point out to the wives 
of America that postponing a shopping trip or keeping tk 
supper warm an extra hour on that day will be equally # 
act of patriotism, should thereby a husband be enabled t 
vote. 

It will be a long time before we get another chance. 

Almost anything can happen in four years. But one thing * 
won't happen. There won't be a cleanout in Washington—uH> lit 
less you take care of it this November. 4 line 

The hordes of Washington press agents, however, beliewg™¢ 
they can fool most of the people again this election. For omg*¥@Y 
undoing and their own profit, they have tooled up the so Le 
and slogan factories. nid 0 

“Don’t Let Them Take It Away” is their prize piece dptate: 
musical politics to date. A cracked phonograph record eng Fi 
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lessly plays the same tune: That the Republican Party and 
its candidates are going to take something away from the 
American people. That forlorn tune is symbolic of the frayed 
hopes of the Administrat..n this year. 

“Don’t Let Them Take It Away” is the theme song of the 
Washington press agents. But before November 4 rolls 
around, they will be stuck with it. Too much has already been 
taken away from the American people by the bungling and the 
corruption of the last seven years for such a song to sound very 
sweet in Our ears. 

“Don’t Let Them Take It Away,” they sing. 

Take away what, I ask you! 

An Administration that fumbles and stumbles and falls flat 
every couple of weeks? Why, my distinguished opponent is 
using every trick in the book to get himself off the hook of the 





al. | present Administration’s record. 

am, | When the hand-picked heir wants no part of the heir- 

arty § looms, why should we? 

an “Don’t Let Them Take It Away,” they cry. 

4) 4 Do they mean the 5 per cent fees for their court favorites? 

and § That's what they get. The American people get a 10 per cent 
tax on this, a 20 per cent tax on that, a whole invisible blanket 

port of taxes wrapped around every article they buy. 

stop “Don’t Let Them Take It Away,” they moan. 

best Do they mean the campaign contributions extracted from 

ity, ( federal employes so that the bosses can stay in power at no 

em, 4 cost to themselves? Let me ask these political bosses: Can 

ain, | YOU Show me the Kansas mailman who doesn’t earn every 

nd. & dime he is paid and who doesn’t need every dime he gets? 

“on. § Yet, as I learned to my astonishment the other day, that Kan- 
sas mailman has had to stomach a threatening pre-election 

ran letter from the Administration overseer in his State. That 

res. § etter said falsely, in effect, that the Republicans, if elected, 

par would fire him. The letter went on to suggest that a hundred- 
dollar campaign contribution would help save the day—tor the 

tion § Mailman and the Administration. 

anf Don’t Let Them Take It Away,” they implore. 

Il be— Do they mean the $400 deficit that the average city family 

any. suffered in 1950? Those are the figures of the Administration’s 
own Department of Labor. Even the Administration cannot 

ig ng create an appetite for that sort of financial diet. 

tht™ Do they mean the inflation that has cut savagely into the 

o gt value of the endowments of our schools, the pension funds of 

vote, @ Ur unions, the savings of our people? The good nickel cigar 














of Indiana’s Tom Marshall is a lost hope in this era of soaring 
prices tor things you buy. 

Take the case of the elderly couple that scrimped and 
saved to retire on $100 a month in 1945, when the present 
fron Mess in Washington began. Now their buying power has been 
rs pg Ut to $71 a month. Or take the younger married couple that 
mou *Crificed to build up a $1,000 savings account to send a grow- 
Dem-# 0g youngster to college. Now they have $710 of the spending 
power that was in the bank in 1945. 

“Don’t Let Them Take It Away,” they chorus. 

Do they mean the record of losing our friends in Eastern 
war Europe, in China? Do they mean the loss of 700 million 
viveuman beings to the Communist slave world in spite of our 
g the thousands of casualties and billions of dollars? Do they mean 
ly a the stupid bungling that has trapped us into the Korean war? 
od tlt is cold comfort to the bereaved, the lonely and the worried 

to learn from the official propaganda that the Korean war is 
only a small war 

ing Don’t Let Them Take It Away” is a slogan only for the 
—upeullible. Possibly better advice for this campaign is found in 

a line in the book of Ecclesiastes that reads: “There is . . . a 
eliev'ime to keep and a time to cast away.” This is a time to cast 
wr oupe'VAy some stupid and wicked things. 

son Let me tell you plainly what I want to cast away, with the 

nid of a Republican Congress and Republican officials in the 
fp tates. 
First, we shall cast away the incompetent, the unfit, the 
onies, and the chiselers. We shall not tolerate any trace of 
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subversion or disloyalty in government office. And it won't 
take years of congressional investigation and a lot of tax 
money to clean out the mess. 

Next, we shall cast away the alien philosophy that our 
national destiny lies in the supremacy of government over all. 
That philosophy sometimes calls itself by the fine old name 
of liberal. But it has nothing to do with liberty. Sometimes 
it calls itself progressive. But its progress is backwards to 
the day when the king was the government and the govern- 
ment was the master. That philosophy we intend to cast 
away and with it all the economic and professional wizards 
who teach it. 

We shall cast away the agents of centralization who would 
destroy the vitality of State and local government by assigning 
all powers to the Federal Government. Enormous federal taxa- 
tion is gobbling up sources of revenue from the States and local 
communities. That means local services are being cut to the 
bone. Schools are crowded. Teachers, policemen, firemen and 
other local public servants suffer as a result. Let that trend 
to centralized government continue and in every State you 
will have a federal governor-general, not an elected Governor. 

Finally, we will cast away fear from our national life. This 
nation was not destined to stagger from crisis to crisis. In the 
tradition in which you and I were raised, we did not recognize 
as leaders men whose stock in trade was one fearsome warning 
after another. We shall cast away the fearmongers. 

What, in the words of our text, are some of the things we 
will keep? 

Above all we will keep faith, faith in the American people, 
faith in the plain provisions of our founding documents, faith 
that by their guidance we can chart America’s future boldly 
and safely. 

Keeping that faith, we will restore honor and distinction 
to the public service of our country. We will call to the high 
offices of Government the best men and women, the ablest 
and most reliable in the land. Such men and women will 
gladly report for duty in Government, when Government it- 
self once more commands their respect. 

The overwhelming majority of federal employes are among 
our most patriotic and efficient citizens. I want to make them 
proud of the Government they serve. 

In the field of public policy at home, we will work to keep 
Government close to the people and responsive to their will. 
We would never vote for regimentation. We must not permit 
it to be fastened on us through our own indifference and 
neglect. 

You of Indiana have often asserted your sovereignty and 
refused to accept the dictation of a federal bureaucracy. 

More power to you! 

But you won't have to fight domineering bureaucrats in the 
new Administration. We shall work unceasingly for a more 
just, for a more humane, for a more securely prosperous 
America—without a federal overlordship. 

In th: field of foreign affairs, there is something vital we 
will reaffirm and keep. That is faith in the American people’s 
mission in the world. We must build an integrated world pol- 
icy. Our leadership is now crippled by piecemeal programs 
limited to certain areas while whole continents are largely 
ignored. Our security can be jeopardized at many points. Our 
task is to determine the basic factors in the problem; the scope 
and intensity of our own national interests in every significant 
sector of the world. The facts must be given to the American 
people; they must know our aims, the reasons for them and 
the cost of attaining them. Communism cannot be thwarted 
by a hastily built wall here or an emergency dike there any 
more than the Wabash can be checked with a half-dozen bath- 
tub plugs. We almost invite subversion, infiltration and ag- 
gression by the Communists when we ignorantly neglect any 
area vital to our welfare. 

In the words of our text, “There is a time to keep and a 
time to cast away.” 

Now is the time for both. 
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The American people will cast out the stupid and wrong 

things that stand in their way. They will keep those trusted, 
dynamic things that have made Americans achieving people 
in every generation. 

Great goals lie ahead for the winning—peace with honor, 

prosperity without war, and a society fair and humane to all 

its citizens. 


These goals we can win. These goals our people are deter. 
mined to win. 

But to win them we must do better—a lot better. And 
Americans are determined to do better. 

They are determined to start by setting their house jp 
order November 4. 
That’s our job. Let’s get started on it right now. 


















































SAN FRANCISCO ADDRESS 


(Following is the full text of the address prepared for de- 
livery by Governor Adlai E. Stevenson at San Francisco 
September 9.) 





j We think and talk a lot these days about our dangers. 
i We should think and talk more about our opportunities. 

Victory or defeat for a nation, as for a man, springs, first of 
all, from its attitudes toward the world. The men who built 
the West had victory in their hearts and songs of triumph on 
their lips. They were doers, not worriers. They really believed 
that the Lord helps those who help themselves. 

And as foreign policy is the most important topic for the 
nation today, you will understand why it is that the worried 
attitude of some Republican leaders toward the world troubles 
me almost more than their policies. 

There is something badly wrong with the perspective of 
men who call the last 10 years the “dismal decade.” 

And there is something odd, too, in a point of view which 
endorses the nation’s foreign policies and promises to save you 
at the same time from such enlightened bungling. 

It was some such curious mixture which was served up in 
Philadelphia last Thursday. I am reluctant to believe that my 
honored opponent has been persuaded that bad history is 
good politics—perhaps he hopes the Republican Old Guard 
will swallow his bitter pill of approval of our policies if it is 
sugar-coated with condemnation of Democrats. 

At any rate, however we interpret it, his speech in Phila- 
delphia does not dispose of foreign policy as an issue in this 
campaign. The General's 10-point foreign program, of which 
three points were “Throw the Democratic rascals out,” and 
seven were a recital of the same foreign-policy goals which 
the “Democratic rascals” have been following for years, does 
not contribute much to our foreign-policy discussion. 

But foreign policy consists of much more than the setting 
of goals. Even the extremist wing of the Republican Party will 
not really argue that peace and prosperity are bad or that the 
nation does not want allies. 

The rub comes in doing anything to make progress toward 
the goals which we are glad the Republican candidates 
agree upon. A President can suggest but he cannot pass laws. 
That is the job of the Congress. And the most powerful and 
numerous wing of the Republican Party—the wing that 
would control all of the important congressional committees— 
would not support the program which the Republican presi- 
dential candidate endorsed last Thursday. How do I know? 
Well, because the Old Guard has been fighting the same 
program for years. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. 

My opponent spoke approvingly of foreign trade. Now it 
is not exactly a new idea to Democrats that a thriving foreign 
trade means better markets for American agriculture and in- 
dustry and a better balance in the world economy. I don’t 
think even the Republicans will try to take credit for the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program. Certainly the Old 
Guard won't. It has been trying to wreck that program every 
time it comes up for renewal—as it does again next year. 
I don’t think a Republican President could even get a 
bill to renew it out of committee—not, at any rate, with- 
out crippling amendments. Or are we to assume that the 
Republican leaders in Congress have been opposing it in 
the past not from conviction but just because it was a Demo- 
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cratic program? I could go on—talking of Republican attacks 
on our assistance programs and even on our Own defense 
budgets, and similar knife work—for the Republican record jn 
Congress is as long as it is wrong. 

How, then, can a disunited party unite the country for the 
hard tasks that lie ahead? I don’t think it can. No matter how 
great their commander, divided and embittered men do not 
win battles. 

America is threatened as never before. The question history 
asks and which we must answer is whether the idea of in. 
dividualism—the idea of personal freedom for you and me-is 
equal to the idea of collectivism—the idea of personal subordi- 
nation to the state; whether the idea of maximum personal 
liberty is equal to the idea of maximum personal discipline, 
This ancient contest between freedom and tyranny, which js 
renewed in every generation, is critical in ours. And the most 
important single event in our history is that it is our turn to be 
freedom’s foremost champion, indeed her shield and sanctu- 
ary. 
I do not think that war is an inevitable part of this contest 
between freedom and tyranny. Even the most ambitious and 
ruthless men do not deliberately invite destruction of the basis 
of their power. They can throw the iron dice, but they know 
they cannot foretell the fortunes of war. 

We who are free must have great strength in order that 
weakness will not tempt the ambitious. We must have the 
strength to win if war should come. And the measure of the 
strength we must have is not what we would like to afford 
but what the adversary compels us to afford. With 85 per 
cent of our budget allocated to defense, it is the Soviet Union 
which now fixes the level of our defense expenditures and 
thus our tax rates. The only way to emancipate ourselves from 
this foreign control, and to substantially cut taxes, is first to 
develop our strength and then to find the means of ending the 
armaments race. 

And here let me say something to those abroad who may 
mistake our present wrangling for weakness. We have always 
had differences of opinion which have produced all sorts of 
noises and confusion—especially in campaign years. But it 
is the kind of noise that, to the inner ear, is the sweet music 
of free institutions. It is the kind of noise that has produced 
the harmony of firm purpose whenever our people have been 
put to the test. The costliest of blunders of the twentieth 
century have been made by dictators who did not quite w- 
derstand the workings of real democracy and who mistook 
diversity for disunity. 

No one can predict, and it would be foolish to try to pre 
dict, how and when the peaceful purpose of our power wil 
succeed in creating a just and durable peace. But are ow 
efforts conditional upon assurance of prompt success? To al- 
swer “Yes” would be to accept the certainty of eventual 
defeat. 

Coexistence is not a form of passive acquiescence in thing 
as they are. It is waging the contest between freedom ant 
tyranny by peaceful means. It will involve negotiation and 
adjustment—compromise but never appeasement—and I wil 
never shrink from these if they advance the world toward 
secure peace. Though progress may be slow, it can be steady 
and sure. A wise man does not try to hurry history. Many 
wars have been avoided by patience and many have been 
precipitated by reckless haste. 
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In Europe, our efforts to build patiently for peace are 
meeting with success. The Marshall Plan has brought about 
a striking improvement in political and economic conditions. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is building a strong 
system of defense. Europe is not yet wholly secure against 
subversion from within or attack from without, but this goal 
of security is in sight. 

I wish I could say the same for Asia, but clearly I cannot, 
and there would be no greater disservice to the American 
people than to underestimate the gravity of the dangers that 
America faces in this area, perhaps for many years. 

It is about America’s relations with Asia that I want to talk 
with you tonight, soberly and realistically. 

Across the continent of Asia more than a billion of the 
world’s peoples are churning in one of history’s greatest up- 
heavals. All the struggles of man over the centuries—economic, 
political, spiritual—have come together in Asia and now seem 
to be reaching a climax. The causes behind that upheaval are 
many and varied. But there is nothing complicated about what 
the people want. They want a decent living—and they want 
freedom. The word used most frequently by Asians to de- 
scribe their aspirations is nationalism. 

Nationalism to Asians means a chance to stand on their own 
feet, a chance to govern themselves, a chance to develop their 
resources for their own welfare, and a chance to prove that 
the color of their skins has nothing to do with their right to 
walk with self-respect among their fellow men in the world. 
It means the end of a legalized inferiority. It means pride, 
spirit, faith. 

This type of nationalism is not inconsistent with closer co- 
operation among nations nor with the need for an enforce- 
able peace. The Asians actually regard freedom and national 
independence as the doorway to international order—just as 
we do. 

The struggle in Asia and the hopes and longings of the 
Asian peoples have not gone unnoticed by Soviet Russia. 
Russia’s interest in Asia is not new. The attempt to bring all of 
Asia under Russian dominion was clearly in evidence as long 
ago as 1897. The charge of aggressive imperialism was leveled 
against Russia no less than it was against the Western powers. 

The expansionist aims of Russia did not change with the 
passing of the czars. But today the Russian rulers have 
weapons far more powerful than those of their predecessors. 
The steel glove of a revolutionary ideology covers the heavy 
hand of imperialist expansion. 

The strategy of Communism in Asia is to pose as the cham- 
pion—the only champion—of the Asian peoples. Commu- 
nism has not created the causes or the forces behind Asia’s 
vast upheaval. It is attempting to give direction to those 
forces. It seeks to impose its own label on the multiple revolu- 
tions going on in Asia today by identifying itself with the 
deeply felt needs and hopes of the Asian peoples. 

It constantly proclaims its sympathy for the goals of nation- 
al liberation and independence. It promises human and social 
equality. It offers two bowls of rice a day where now there is 
one or none. It offers land to those who work the land. 

There is an important difference between Communism as 
we view it and Communism as some of the Asian people view 
it. When we think of Communism we think of what we are 
going to lose. When many of the Asian peoples think of Com- 
munism they think of what they are going to gain—especially 
if they believe they have nothing to lose. 

It is important that we know these things and think about 
them, for we shall never be able to cope with Communism 
unless we understand the basis of its appeal. 

The Communists have failed to incite the workers to revo- 
lution in Western Europe. They have failed to turn the West- 
ern allies one against the other. 

But the Communists may well believe that in the aspira- 
tions and grievances of the East they now have the key to 
world power. They hope, and perhaps even expect, that the 
West cannot rise to the challenge in the East. 
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Furthermore, they may not feel the same need for quick 
and tidy solutions that is felt in certain quarters in our own 
country. They may believe that they can afford to have a 
patience equal to the stakes involved. And the stakes are 
nothing less than an overwhelming preponderance of power— 
for with Asia under control, they could turn with new energy 
and vast new resources to an effort to win a bloodless victory 
in a weakened, frightened Europe. 

These Communist expectations define the dimensions of 
the threat we face in Asia and of the tasks which lie ahead 
for us—tasks which can be met only by disciplined, resource- 
ful, imaginative and reasoned effort. It is an effort which has 
two parts: defense and development. 

There is active fighting in Malaya and Indo-China. Have 
we given fitting recognition to the hard, bitter and prolonged 
efforts by the British, French, and native Malayan and Indo- 
Chinese forces? These efforts have involved heavy loss of life 
and great material costs. 

What will the defensive task require of us in these areas, in 
the Philippines, Formosa, Japan and Korea? What contribu- 
tions, what commitments to security in this area should we 
make and can we make to the emerging system of Pacific 
defenses? These are some of the questions, the hard, ugly 
questions we must face before disaster, not afterwards. This 
is no time to kid ourselves with press agents’ platitudes. 

In Korea we took a long step toward building a security sys- 
tem in Asia. As an American I am proud that we had the cour- 
age to resist that ruthless, cynical aggression; and I am equally 
proud that we have had the fortitude to refuse to risk exten- 
sion of that war despite extreme Communist provocations and 
reckless Republican criticisms. What¢ver unscrupulous _poli- 
ticians may say to exploit grief, tragedy and discontent for 
votes, history will never record that Korea was a “useless” war, 
unless today’s heroism is watered with tomorrow's cowardice. 

On other occasions I have spoken and written much about 
the solid accomplishments which the Korean war has made 
possible. Tonight let me say only this: 

I believe we may in time look back at Korea as a major 
turning point in history—a turning point which led not to 
another terrible war, but to the first historic demonstration 
that an effective system of collective security is possible. 

Having failed to defeat us on the field of battle, the enemy 
now seeks to defeat us by prolonging the negotiations and by 
exhausting our patience. But some men in this country seem 
to think that if definitive victory cannot be won, we should 
either take reckless military action or give the whole thing up. 
Such advice plays into the enemy’s hands. The contest with 
tyranny is not a hundred-yard dash—it is a test of endurance. 

This defensive effort in Korea and elsewhere in Asia is 
building a shield behind which we have the opportunity to 
assist in the other great task—the task of development. 

Listening to the debate over China this past year, I had 
the distinct impression at times that the very Congressmen 
whose vocal chords were most active in the cause of isolation 
and against foreign entanglements were the same ones who 
were now talking as if they wanted us to take part in a civil 
war in China. 

The time to stop a revolution is at the beginning, not the 
end. But I don’t recall any pleas from these critics for help 
for Sun Yat-sen and Chinese democracy back in the ’20s. Nor 
did I hear them demanding intervention by the United States 
in the mid-30s when civil war with the Communists broke 
out. Indeed it was not until quite recently, when the Chinese 
wars were about over, that there was even an audible whisper 
that we help fight a hindsight war, that we should have given 
more help to China than we did. 

It would seem to me that the Republican critics could 
better demonstrate the good faith of their concern for Asia 
by doing something about India today rather than talking 
about China yesterday. Tearful and interminable _post- 
mortems about China will save no souls for democracy in the 
rest of Asia, the Near East and Africa. 
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India is not caught up in civil strife. It can be helped in a 
way that is natural to us and best for it: help in the ways of 
peace and social progress. India has to grow more food. It 
has to restore its land. It needs new resources of power. In 
short, it needs a democratic helping hand in the development 
programs it has already charted. 

The same is true in many other countries. 

It is help of this kind that we can provide by sending agri- 
cultural experts, engineers and other trained people to these 
countries, and through programs of assistance to economic 
development. 

By working with each country to expand the production of 
goods which are needed by other countries in the region, a 
self-generating and self-financing cycle of trade and develop- 
ment can be initiated, which will reduce and can eventually 
eliminate the need for American aid. At the same time, we 
can enlarge our export markets and develop new sources of 
the products we need to import. 

Land reform is, of course, fundamental to the problem of 
Asia. But in these ways and by this kind of friendly advice 
and counsel we can help to guide this economic develop- 
ment in ways which will give powerful support to democratic 
political institutions. 

These programs are in accordance with our best traditions. 
And I want to reassure our friends in Asia that America will 
never seek to dominate their political and economic develop- 
ment. We will not try to make their societies over in the image 
of our own. On the contrary, we respect the integrity of their 
institutions and the rich values of their cultures. We expect to 
learn as well as teach. 

These programs are primarily concerned with the material 
needs and wants of individual men and women. Yet we do 
not make the mistake of believing that the answer to Com- 








munist materialism is a different brand of materialism, The 
answer to Communism, is in the old-fashioned phrase, good 
works—good works inspired by love and dedicated to th 
whole man. The answer to the inhumanity of Communisy 
is humane respect for the individual. And the men and 
women of Asia desire not only to rise from wretchedness of 
the body but from abasement of the spirit. 

In other words, we must strive for a harmony of meas 
and ends in our relations with Asia—and indeed with the reg 
of the world. The means of our co-operation are primarily 
material. If we believe the Communist threat to Asia js 
dangerous to us, then it is in our own self-interest to help 
them defend and develop, adjusting our policies to the con. 
stantly changing circumstances in a world of accelerating 
change. But we must not, in our necessary concern fo 
the urgent tasks of defense and development, permit the 
means to obscure the end. That end is the widening and 
deepening of freedom and of respect for the dignity and 
worth of man. 

Some will say to you that this is visionary stuff. To this | 
reply that history has shown again and again that the self. 
styled realists are the real visionaries—for their eyes are fixed 
on a past that cannot be recaptured. It was Woodrow Wilson, 
with his dream of the League of Nations, who was the truly 
practical man—not the Old Guard who fought him. And in the 
fateful summer of 1940 it took the vision of a Churchill to 
see beyond Dunkirk to victory. 

I say that America has been called to greatness. The sum- 
mons of the twentieth century is a summons to our vision, 
to our humanity, to our practicality. If these provide the 
common purpose of America and Asia, of our joint enterprise, 
of our progress together, we need have no fear for the future, 
It will belong to free men. 





TAFT PRESS CONFERENCE AFTER 


(Following is the full text of Senator Taft’s press con- 
ference of Sept. 12, 1952, in New York City, after a 
meeting with General Eisenhower.) 


Senator Taft: On July 17, General Eisenhower wired me 
that on my return from my vacation he would like to consult 
with me concerning campaign plans. I replied by wire that I 
would be glad to do so. In Chicago in July, I stated that I 
would do everything possible in the campaign to secure his 
election and in his Administration after his election. I was 
complimented by his statement at that time that he regarded 
my willingness to co-operate as absolutely necessary to the 
success of the Republican Party in the campaign and in his 
Administration to follow. 

I have never changed my intention expressed in Chicago. 
Of course, I have not intended to abandon in any way_the 
principles I have fought for, the past 14 years, or abandon 
those countless friends who supported me in the pre-Con- 
vention campaign. I have felt therefore that I could be far 
more effective in the campaign if I could state to the people 
after talking with General Eisenhower my definite convic- 
tions regarding the character of his Administration, when he 
is elected, and the principles by which it will be guided. A 
good many of my friends have been concerned because so 
many of his editorial and columnist supporters and other in- 
dividuals, who have always heretofore taken the New Deal 
line, have been urging him to repudiate the Republican Plat- 
form, approve New Deal policies, and purge everyone who 
has fought hard for Republican principles against Truman, 
and Acheson, and the rest of the left-wingers. 

I have felt confident that General Eisenhower has no such 
intention. The expression of such a confidence, however, can 
be far more’ effective after a personal talk with him. 

As I see it, there is and has been one great fundamental 
issue between the Republican Party and the New Deal, or 
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“Fair Deal,” or “Stevenson Deal.” It is the issue of liberty 
against the creeping socialization in every domestic field. 
Liberty was the foundation of our Government, the reason 
for our growth, the basis of our happiness, and the hope of 
our future. The greatest threat to liberty today is internal, 
from the constant growth of big Government, through the 
constantly increasing power’and expanding of the Fedenl 
Government. The price of continued liberty, including the 
free economic system, is the reduction of federal spending 
and taxes, the repudiation of arbitrary powers in the execv- 
tive, claimed to be derived from heaven, and the stand 
against the statutory extension of power by the creation and 
extension of federal bureaus; the protection of the people 
against any arbitrary excess of power which may be de- 
veloped by big business or big labor or other pressure groups 
is also essential. 

I recognize that some Federal Government action is neces- 
sary simply to protect liberty, in our complicated modem 
life, but our left-wing thinkers believe only Government can 
solve our problems and they present project after project, 
each one with plausible arguments but all leading to constant 
growth of the Federal Government. 

Today we are up against the guns. The Government is 
taking one third of the people’s incomes and thereby one 
third of their freedom. I wished to be sure the new Adminis 
tration would be inspired with the philosophy of extending 
liberty before I entered into an extensive speaking campaig.. 

After a satisfactory discussion with General Eisenhower 
this morning for two hours, I am satisfied that that is his 
philosophy. I am convinced that he will carry out the pledges 
of the Republican platform, which express that philosophy, 
as adopted unanimously by Republican representatives from 
all parts of the country under the leadership of Senator 
Millikin [Rep., of Colorado]. 

I recognize, of course, that the platform is not specific it 
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every regard, that the candidate must have the right to de- 
velop the details of the program within the general spirit of 
the platform. I am convinced also that General Eisenhower 
believes in the words and spirit of the statement of the Re- 
publican principles and objectives adopted by the Republican 
members of Congress February 6, 1950, and often approved 
by him, which states clearly the issue of liberty against social- 
ism, of liberty on the farm, of free collective bargaining, of 
liberty for the individual workmen, of liberty of the people 
against federal regulation. 

I cannot say that I agree with all of General Eisenhower's 
views on the foreign policy to be pursued in Europe and the 
rest of the world, but I think it is fair to say that the differ- 
ences are differences of degree. 

We are both determined to battle Communism throughout 
the world and in the United States. From my standpoint, the 
essential thing is to keep our expenditures on armament, and 
foreign aid, as long as there is no general war, at a percentage 
of our total income which will not destroy our free economy 
at home and further inflate our debt and currency. 

Our success in any war depends upon a strong fiscal and 
economic system able to maintain the production which has 
been and is the basis of our strength. General Eisenhower 
agrees emphatically with me in the proposal to reduce dras- 
tically over-all Government expenses. Our goal is about 70 
billion dollars in fiscal year 1954, and 60 billion dollars in 
fiscal year 1955. That would make possible a reduction in 
taxes to the 60-billion-dollar level for the year 1955. 

Of course, I hope we may do better than that, and that the 
reduction can steadily continue. In our opinion, a free econ- 
omy cannot continue successfully if the total tax burden for 
the purposes of all government continually exceeds 25 per 
cent of the national income. 

General Eisenhower has also told me that he believes 
strongly in our system of constitutional limitations on Gov- 
ernment power, that he abhors the left-wing theory that the 
executive has unlimited powers, such as Mr. Truman’s claim 
that he could seize steel mills and usurp other powers gen- 
erally, without constitutional authority. 

General Eisenhower has also told me that he believes in 
the basic principles of the Taft-Hartley law, its protection of 
the freedom of the people, and union members, themselves, 
against the arbitrary use of power by big business or big labor, 
and is opposed to its repeal. We discussed certain amend- 
ments which I have frequently advocated, but we agreed 
that they should not change the basic principles of the law; 
that is, the rights of free and representative collective bar- 
gaining without Government dictation, the right to strike, 
except for brief waiting periods in national-emergency cases, 
the prohibition of unfair labor practices on the part of both 
management and labor, prohibition of “closed shops,” the 
protection of the right to work even under legalized “union 
shop” agreements, and other individual rights of the indi- 
vidual union member, the omission of seizure of property as 
a remedy for national strikes, except by special legislation. 
General Eisenhower agrees that the proper role of the Fed- 
eral Government beyond its present activities is one of 
advice, research, and assistance to the States, the local com- 
munities and the people. 

I have been concerned about the attitude of those who 
apparently are urging that we should eliminate from all ac- 
tivities many of those who have been the most active workers 
for Republican principles in most recent years, that make 
up at least half the Republican Party. 

General Eisenhower stated without qualification that, in 
the making of appointments at high levels, or low levels, 
there would be no discrimination against anyone because he 
or she has supported me, and that he is determined to main- 
tain the unity of the entire party by taking counsel with all 
factions and points of view. I am completely satisfied that 














General Eisenhower will give this country an Administration 
inspired by the Republican principles of continued and ex- 
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panding liberty for all and against the continued growth of 
New Deal socialization which we would suffer under Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, representative of left-wingers, if not a 
left-winger himself. I urge all Americans, and particularly 
those who have confidence in my judgment and my principles, 
to vote for Eisenhower and Nixon, for all the Republican sen- 
atorial candidates, for all the Republican House candidates, 
and to do everything possible to bring many others to the 
polls to do the same. 

I shall, myself, be glad to speak on a national broadcast or 
at any point throughout the country to the extent of my 
ability. I believe General Eisenhower will be elected with a 
campaign based on the American principles which he and I 
believe can arouse the enthusiasm of the people, and, if that 
enthusiasm is properly organized, we can bring to the polls 
8 million more voters than have ever voted the Republican 
ticket before. That is a sure program for Republican success. 

Q Did you work that out with the General this morning? 

Taft: I drafted it carefully before I left Cincinnati. There 
are different places in which I state General Eisenhower's 
views which were roughly sketched in and then written 
in here after my—during and after my two-hour conference 
with the General. 

Q Some people have been speculating that you might give 
what they call a half-hearted endorsement and I am sure 
that some will take that statement that you said you would 
make a national broadcast and other speeches, I believe, 
within your limited—as indicating that there is something 
less than all-out. Do you feel that? 

Taft: I don’t see any justification for that. I mentioned 
the netional broadcast only because in Washington on 
Tuesday the National Committee, Mr. Summerfield, asked me 
to make a national broadcast. That is the only reason I hap- 
pened to mention that specifically. That was in my statement. 

Q Will there be more than one? 

Taft: I don’t know. I only know that I was invited to 
do that. I was merely indicating my acceptance of that in- 
vitation, but will also speak throughout the country to the 
extent of my ability. I mean, after all, there are only seven 
weeks. I want to make it clear I can’t accept every invita- 
tion that everybody sends me. 

Q Will you speak under the auspices of Eisenhower's 
committee or the Senate campaign committee? 

Taft: Well, I have been talking with Senator Dirksen about 
the campaign. I am working primarily with him, but, I trust, 
also with the National Committee. 

Q You are going to do your utmost—no qualification there, 
is that it? 

Taft: No qualification at all, no. I mean, after all, as you 
know, I certainly—no such implication is justified. I am glad 
to do everything in the way of making speeches in any way 
that will help the campaign. I will do, as I said in Chicago, 
everything possible in the campaign to secure his election. 

Q Is there any significance to the fact that you say that 
half of the party has been working hard and so forth and that 
the appointments will be at both high and low levels? 
That there will be no discrimination? Is that aimed at the 
large Dewey group? Was there any decision as to the divi- 
sion of the appointments? 

Taft: No, there was no discussion of that at all. No, I don’t 
think that I am concerned with Dewey or Lodge [Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York and Senator Lodge, of Mass- 
achusetts.] I have been more concerned about the attitude 
of some newspapers and magazines and others than I have 
of individuals in the party. 

Q You say your difference with foreign policy or differ- 
ences with the General on foreign policy are matters of de- 
gree. Can you tell us where and in what degree those differ- 
ences exist? 

Taft: No, I don’t think—that would require long and 
accurate discussion. I can’t do that. I will make my own 
speeches on what I think about foreign policy. As I said, I 
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think the differences are differences of degree, differences 
of spending and so forth, although there is fair agreement 
of what we don’t want to do. 

Q Do you think this statement now will reassure your 
supporters, Senator, and they will get in behind this cam- 
paign also with you? 

Taft: I did everything possible to say what I thought 
would accomplish that purpose, yes, and I think it was very 
important that these various statements be brought to them. 
Simply a request from me, personally, with no more, I think 
would not have had nearly the effect it could have now, after 
a conference with General Eisenhower and my assurance to 
them that he believes in the basic principles which I believe 
in in the domestic policy at least, and to a large extent for- 
eign policy. 

Q Have you ever suggested or did you suggest this morn- 
ing that Governor Dewey and Paul Hoffman be barred from 
the Cabinet? 

Taft: No, that is not part of the program at all. I was only 
concerned about the one thing—there be no discrimination 
against people. 

Q Your people? 

Taft: Yes. 

Q Senator, in our visits to Chicago, Cleveland, we were 
told by politicians—I think Congressman Busbey [Rep. of II- 
linois] came right out and said that a number of Taft sup- 
porters have been dragging their feet, even threatening 
not to vote in November. Are you aware of that? 

Taft: Well, I have not been in this country and I haven't 
any—I get some correspondence of that kind, but I would 
hope that most of them would go along. Of course, when 
you say “Taft supporters.” it isn’t quite that. 

Q Admirers, let us say, Senator? 

Taft: It is the people—no, it’s people who are, so to 
speak, on the conservative side, concerned about the things that 
I have stated here. People have been concerned that General 
Eisenhower didn’t believe in these things which I thought 
he believed in all the time and knew it, but I thought if I 
could get a definite assurance it would be much more effective 
with these people than if I said, “Please vote for him.” 

Q At the end of your statement, “I am completely satis- 
fied,” it seems to sum it up— 

Taft: I am completely satisfied that General Eisenhower 
will give this country an Administration inspired by the Re- 
publican principle of continued and expanding liberty for all 
as against the continued growth of New Deal socialism 
which we would suffer under Governor Stevenson, represen- 
tative of the left-wingers, if not a left-winger himself. I urge 
all Americans, and particularly those who have confidence 
in my judgment and my principles to vote for Eisenhower 
and Nixon, Republican senatorial candidates and House can- 
didates and to do everything possible to bring others to the 
polls to do the same. That asks not only for their support— 

Q Did you work that out with the General this morning? 

Taft: Well, you asked me that question before. There are 
parts in which I state my own views, that I wrote out before 
I came from Cincinnati. 

Q He read the statement, did he not? 

Taft: Yes, he read the statement. The parts, in which I 
say he said something, were only sketched out anyway and 
we worked those out with his co-operation. It is not entirely 
what I originally wrote. 

Q Ed Lahey (Chicago Daily News) wrote a story that 
you wanted some commitments in writing and I am just won- 
dering whether this is an approval of this? 

Taft: I asked for no commitments in writing. 

Q About three weeks ago Scripps-Howard press had some 
comments regarding Mr. Eisenhower’s campaign, saying he 
was running like a dry creek. That seems just before he sent 
that telegram asking your assistance. Do you have any im- 
pression of his campaign thus far? 

Taft: Let me correct one impression. His telegram asking 
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my assistance was sent on July 17, long before the Scripps. 
Howard people said anything. It was sent immediately 
after he arrived at Denver. So let’s eliminate that question, 

I haven’t been in this country and I don’t think I want of th 
comment today on the progress of the campaign. I don} T 
know any more about it than you do. The campaign is stij ’ 
in its early stages and we can tell much better in anothe ticul 
month how it is going. 

Q Did you and General Eisenhower discuss specifically 
supporting Senator McCarthy for re-election in Wisconsin? 

Taft: No, we did not. 

Q Did Senator McCarthy’s name come up in your diseys. Q 
sion? 

Taft: No. 

Q Senator, you state the farm speech last Saturday by 
General Eisenhower conforms with your general approach 
to that problem. That seems to be the most specific pn} (, 
gram? liver) 

Taft: Yes. I think so. I don’t know that I would say it e. 
actly in that way but I have said—you have my speeches-} 1, 
I mean my speeches are available on farm policy. I have he re 
said that I thought the goal of the Government policy should comy 
be parity. I have said that I think there should be a flexible grow 
program. The situation has changed somewhat with the pas-§ wher 
sage of that law when I wasn’t there—for two years 90 per ever) 
cent guarantee—which I think has to be carried out now,§ wag} 


although I personally would not have been for that law. Ar 
Q Senator, did General Eisenhower mention what rl jo 
he would expect you to play after his election? I'm v 
Taft: No, I didn’t discuss that. — 


Q Senator, you said you would make your own speeches 
on foreign policy. Do you mean to say that there will bea coun! 
difference? Th 

Taft: Well, I don’t see any reason for a particular difference p. ¢ 
in foreign policy. In the future I will say more things abou), 6, 
the Truman situation and Secretary Acheson than the Gener 
seemed to be prepared to say in the past. But, as to the futur. 
I don’t see why there should be any great difference. 

Q He has said that he would not deal in personalities 
Are you going to deal in personalities? 

Taft: I have no hesitation about dealing in personalities 

Q Will the Eisenhower supporters in the Senate, thow 
who were for the General before Chicago, will they support 
you for re-election as chairman of the Republican Polig 
Committee, if you want that? far ba 

Taft: I couldn't say. I haven’t talked to them. 

Q Senator, a moment ago did I hear you correctly sw 
you were less concerned with Dewey-Lodge than yoj 
were about some of the columnists and the press? Would yc 
explain that? 

Taft: I didn’t say I was concerned about them. I thougld 
that the people that I said were urging the purging of ke 
publicans seems to me rather to be the press. I don’t remem 
ber that any individual has publicly urged any such pug 
except possibly [Representative] Case. of New Jersey, but lt 
isn’t a close adviser of the General. 

Q You told us about the things on which you and Gene 
Eisenhower agree. Are there any things on which you di 
agree? 

Taft: Well, I don’t suppose we agree on everything. 
don’t know. It will come out. I don’t think that’s essenti 
The party is a group that subordinates—the very purpd 
of a two-party system is that members of a party sh 
subordinate their views on what they regard as incident 
issues—their differences on incidental issues—in order 
agree on a basic principle. I have tried to state here # 
basic principle in both domestic policy, upon which I this 
General Eisenhower and I agree 100 per cent. I certaif 
wouldn’t guarantee that we may not have many difié 
ences on different subjects. That’s a question to resolve. 
don’t see any difference that is going to make any gr 
argument against the Republican— 
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PP-§ @ In your statement you spoke against extension of 
itelyf socialization. Does that mean you would not agree whole- 
tion. F heartedly with General Eisenhower's endorsement of some 
it tof of the social programs of the New Deal? 

lon} aft; We talked about extension beyond the present 
stil] .emmitments. That is all that we talked about in that par- 
the | sicular regard. Good gracious, I have been for old-age-pen- 
sion system right along. In fact, I was most active in rewrit- 
cally ing the whole old-age-survivors insurance program two 
sit | vears ago to substantially extend it and improve it. So that I 
have always been for the things that he was talking about. 
cus} =~ @ Did the General enter any objections to reductions in 





military and foreign-aid expenditures such as you have out- 
lined in your statement? 

Taft: No, no. The statement implies a reduction in all ex- 
penditures. He has stated publicly that he thinks the military 
program can be substantially reduced in expense. I mean he 
stated that and that is what I state here. 

Q What do you think of Colonel McCormick’s [Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, president and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune] program of a new American Party? 

Taft: Well, it certainly is not feasible in 1952, and, after 
the election, it’s impossible to tell what it will look like. Third 
parties have not been very easy to organize at any time. 
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oach 
pf (Following is the full text of the address prepared for de- 
livery by Governor Stevenson at Seattle September 8.) 

el. 
es- [am told that when Paul Bunyan reached the Northwest, 
have f he retired. The reason is obvious: Paul could not stand the 
oul! { competition. Everything in the Northwest is built bigger, or 
cle gows faster, or produces more kilowatts than anything any- 
pas: f where else. At least so I have been confidentially informed by 
‘Pe f everyone I’ve met in Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
hOW, | Washington the last three days. 

And, you know, after flying over and driving across and 
looking at much of the Northwest on several trips out here, 
I'm willing to accept the statistics. I hope you will give the 
same treatment you've given me to some of the Republican 
orators who are glooming about these days saying that the 
country is coming apart at the seams. 

The rapid growth of the Northwest is very significant for 
ene the future of the United States. It means that what used to 
bout be essentially a colonial domain, run by absentee industries, 
nerds now coming of age and playing its full part in the progress 
ture of our nation. And there is something very interesting about 
this growth. A great part of it has been due to what my op- 
ponents are fond of calling a centralized, despotic bureauc- 
racy, the Federal Government. Year after year we have been 
told how this ogre has been wasting the taxpayer's money in 
the Northwest on a series of fantastic projects. 

§ This process of bankrupting the U.S. by wasting money on 
‘Bthe Northwest has had a long history. I can trace it at least as 
far back as 1867 and a certain Secretary of State who was de- 
nounced for being soft toward Russia. At this moment we can 
‘Bhear—or could if an unaccustomed mood of silence should 
Bcome upon me—the whistles of steamers bound north for 
Seward’s Folly. The development of Alaska has meant traffic, 
commerce, profits, population for the Northwest. Now, if 
pyou and I have our way, Alaska will soon be a State. 
Think of what Alaska has already meant, think of what the 
poontinued development of its natural resources will mean, to 
the Northwest and to the United States at large. Think of the 
atchtower and fortress it is against the Communist threat, 
and how close to the heart of our economy that threat would 
be if it had remained in Russian hands. The profligate waste of 
e taxpayer's money by a spendthrift bureaucracy has paid 
off. Seward’s Folly has become our wealth of our security. 

Now I draw a moral from this story. The moral is that the 
people who conduct the nation’s business frequently know 
hat they are doing—partisan assertions to the contrary not- 
wvithstanding—and that an investment made on behalf of the 
public is not necessarily money poured down a rathole—or 
pout here I should say money over the dam. 

Not far to the east of us tonight is that notorious white 
lephant, Grand Coulee Dam. Our atomic weapons would 
‘¢amot have been developed without the power generated by 
rand Coulee and Bonneville on the Columbia and by those 
spther white elephants in the Tennessee Valley. The water 
tored by Grand Coulee is beginning to make fields and or- 
hards of the barren iand in the Columbia Basin. 
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In some people’s view, you will remember, Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville were not only a waste of the taxpayer’s money, 
they were—and this was a worse crime—they were an inter- 
ference with the sacred right of private monopoly to leave a 
region undeveloped. They were Homer Bone’s folly, Charley. 
MeNary’s folly, Franklin Roosevelt’s folly. 

Thanks to the faith of men who could see future cities in- 
stead of present sagebrush, thanks, if I may state the blunt 
fact, to the courage of Democratic politicians, supported by 
the minority of progressive Republicans who in 12 years of 
Republican rule after 1920 had broken their hearts in fight- 
ing their own party’s lethargic and hostile attitude towards 
Western development, these dams were built and others are 
abuilding. One of them commemorates Senator McNary who, 
like a certain present Senator from the ‘same State, never let 
his Republicans stop him from: voting for Democratic poli- 
cies. Water for irrigating crops, power for homes and farms 
and industries—these are the results of public investment and 
they are the lifeblood of the Northwest. 

Now I observe that, far from diminishing, stifling or 
crippling private enterprise, these activities of the Federal 
Government have multiplied, stimulated and strengthened 
private enterprise in the Northwest—and in the rest of the 
country too, for you cannot enrich one section without enrich- 
ing all the others. 

So I draw another moral. Works like Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville were beyond the capacity of private enterprise to 
undertake. If the Government had not built them they would 
not have been built at all. Hard American common sense con- 
cludes that where private enterprise is unable or unwilling 
to develop our resources, the Government should. 

That is what we have been doing, usually against the op- 
position of the Republican leadership. And that is what we 
must keep on doing. 

The battles in this field are by no means over. The Gov- 
ernment is contemplating additional developments that will 
add more badly needed kilowatts to the power supply of the 
Northwest, more water for the lands that stand ready to pro- 
duce, more transportation to get the product cheaply to 
market. There will be opposition in the future as there has 
been opposition in the past. But the resource development 
of the West will go on because the people—not just of the 
West but of the whole country—want it to go on. 

The extra power that would, for example, open up a now- 
unused natural resource, the great phosphate-rock beds in 
Idaho, and make possible a large production of fertilizer, has 
a meaning for the prairies of the Middle West, for the South, 
for every farmer throughout the country who wants to get 
the best out of his land. 

When we invest in projects that more than pay for them- 
selves, we act as prudent trustees of the public wealth and our 
heirs will profit from our wisdom. But it is public funds we 
invest. The return of the investment must be real, not 
hypothetical, and the gains must be national, not merely local. 

We must be eagle-eyed and tightfisted about these ex- 
penditures. The magic phrase “engineering feasibility” and 
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the blessing of the local interests are not enough to justify a 
public project. It must pass the harder tests of the comparison 
—would this money be better spent on rehabilitating eroded 
farm land in the South or exhausted range land in the West, 
rather than on reclaiming a desert? And it must pass another, 
more immediate test—is the coming fiscal year the one in which 
to start this investment of public funds at all? 

These are hard, practical questions that must be faced. I 
have faced them in my own State. I know how complicated 
they are on a nation-wide scale. Projects and proposals from 
all parts of the country compete for public investment. I 
am not sure that the office of Presidency is well enough 
equipped, as things now stand, to appraise them with de- 
tachment and with critical authority. The Hoover Commis- 
sion has made suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of 
executive review; it may be that even better means can be 
devised. I intend to find out. 

Building a public project, however, is oaly half the story. 
Bitter battles have been fought—and many of them are still un- 
settled—over who gets the good from public investment. 
There are always plenty of private interests that want to ap- 
propriate the benefits for themselves. 

I give you two illustrations. 

The first is power. In an unbroken line from the turn of 
the century the policy of Congress has been that the benefits 
of power produced from public funds shall be spread widely, 
especially among domestic and rural consumers, and _ shall 
be sold at the lowest possible rates that will repay the in- 
vestment with interest. To accomplish this, the laws provide 
that preference in the sale of public power shall be given to 
co-operatives and public bodies, and that public transmis- 
sion lines may be built where necessary to reach them. 

Here in the Northwest you have seen these policies work— 
and work well. Your REA [Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion] co-operatives, your public-utility districts, and your 
municipal systems, as well as private utility companies, are 
tied in with the power-producing dams by the Government's 
backbone transmission system. Your power rates are low; 
your homes and farms use two or three times as much power 
as the average for the nation. Yet these federal power policies 
are being fought right now as hard as they were ever fought 
in the past. No two regions are the same and the particular ad- 
justment of private and public generation, transmission and 
distribution systems that the Northwest worked out cannot be 
exactly followed everywhere. But the principles are the same 
everywhere; and the benefits of public investment must ac- 
crue to the general public. 

My second illustration is the national forests—whose pro- 
tection and development by the Federal Government was 
once fought bitterly as interference with the rights of pri- 
vate enterprise and a waste of public funds. Today, the na- 
tional forests are a vast resource of virgin timber and re- 
forested areas. They are increasingly valuable to private tim- 
ber operators, as the last available replacement for logged- 
out areas, and to all the industries that depend on a supply 
of forest products. They are of increasing value too for recrea- 
tion, as the population of the Northwest increases, and as the 
inhabitants of regions less bountifully endowed with natural 
beauty come here in increasing numbers. 

Many forest problems remain to be solved—access roads 
for logging operations, fire-protection roads, trails and access 
roads for vacationists, loopholes in the mining laws that per- 
mit people who do no mining to cash in on timber or recrea- 
tion. These must be solved, but there is a much bigger 
problem. 

The greatest importance of the national forests is the pro- 
tection of watersheds. In many parts of the West, protec- 
tion of the forests and grasslands means the difference be- 
tween healthy streams and destructive loss of the water— 
dependable water supplies as against floods, silted-up irriga- 
tion systems, and dams filling with sediment. That is why we 
must resist efforts to take away from the public the control 
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of the torest ranges. I do not share my opponent's scorn fo, 
what he calls an absentee landlord. These ranges should }y 
used, used well and widely, for grazing purposes. But they 
are public property, and they must be managed for the pub. 
lic interest. 

These battles for the public interest in our forests anj 
rivers and other natural resources must go on, and they mug 
be won. They must be won here on the spot and they mug 
be won in the Congress. That is why we need in Congres 
vigorous, progressive Representatives and Senators—men lik: 
Henry Jackson, here in Washington, Mike Mansfield jy 
Montana, and Joe O’Mahoney in Wyoming to carry on thei 
teamwork in the public interest with Warren Magnuson, Jin 
Murray and Lester Hunt. They are all tough fighters, prove, 
by public service. The Congress and the nation need all of them, 

We are only at the beginning of a long-term effort to make 
our resources match our needs. Just recently President Tn. 
man’s Materials Policy Commission made some careful est. 
mates about how much power, fuel and raw materials of al 
sorts the nation will need 25 years from now, when its pop 
lation is likely to be 30 or 40 million larger. Their figures ar 
startling. They estimate, for instance, that we may need fou 
times as much aluminum as we are producing today and thre 
times as much electric power. To meet such demands will re. 
quire our best efforts. We shall have to import from abroad 
large additional amounts of many materials. That, inciden- 
tally, will have the helpful effect of gradually building a firmer 
basis for workable economic relationships among nations, 

But we will have to do far better than we have been doing 
with the resources within our own borders. Soil and water 
fish and wildlife, forests and grasslands, minerals and wate 
power—they are all related to one another in nature’s orde 
and we cannot separate the problems of one from those d 
all the others. Our approach must be unified, on a wide front, 
by integrated plans, by co-operative effort. This means bette 
administrative arrangements within the Federal Government 
and intelligent and better-co-ordinated action by States, by 
localities and by private enterprise. Most of all, it mean 
better co-operation among all the agencies, public or private, 
that deal with natural resources. 

I have emphasized public policies tonight, because I am: 
candidate for office and want to make clear where I stand 
the problems a President must deal with. But I believe wit 
all my heart that the job of widely: using the resources wil) 
which nature endowed the United States is very largely: 
job for private action. It requires every private landowne, 
every mine and timber operator, every man in private enter 
prise, to act with an eye for the public good as well as privatt 
gain. Because unto us much has been given, of us much wil 
be required. And I thoroughly believe that the generality d 
Americans are men of good will, who put the public good 
fore their own gain. 

There will always be selfish people, there will always k 
groups who try to turn our common inheritance to their pt 
vate profit, and it will always be the job of Government # 
restrain them, But there is too much talk of conflicting inie- 
ests. The natural ‘wealth of the U.S. is our common trust. We 
must husband and increase it for the future, and our empha 
must be not on rivalry or conflict but on co-operation. 

In the United States we have always made our bet on te 
morrow. We have always believed that the developing econ? 
my would make America steadily wiser and more powerfil, 
and would spread the benefits of a rising standard of living 
more widely among our citizens. Generation by generatid 
we have won that bet. 

Now in our time we confidently believe that there will lt 
no halt in the process that has made us the richest and th 
most powerful nation in the world. We must be faithful am 
wise stewards of the riches we have inherited. We mut 
imagine greatly, dare greatly, and act greatly. For on wh 
we do now the future will depend—the future not only ‘ 
our people but of the world. 
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BLEEDING AMERICA 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


OW LONG is the killing and wounding of American 
boys in Korea to go on? 

How long will the draft be sending American boys to 
Korea? Will the boys now fourteen, fifteen and sixteen 
have to go? 

How long will those who have already fought one war 
be held in reserve to be called back to other Koreas? 

How long is the economic system of the United States 
to be artificially propped up by spending more money 
each year than is being collected in taxes? 

How long is the vested interest of the Democratic 
Administration in the continuance of such “prosperity” 
going to last? 

How long are the tax rates to be kept so high that in- 
centive is impaired and waste is encouraged? 

How long is America going to supply the men and 
the materials and the money for a policy—called ‘“‘con- 
tainment of Russia”—which, in reality, means bleed- 
ing America indefinitely and sapping its manpower as 
well as its economic and financial strength? 

How long are we to do nothing but watch the casual- 
ties grow? They already are twice the number we had 
in our first year of World War II. They are increasing 
every week. 

The answers to these questions go to the very root of 
the issues in the presidential campaign. 


Governor Stevenson has spoken. He favors 
“negotiation” with the criminals in the Kremlin. He 
offers no program to relieve the tension and get the up- 
per hand for American influence in the world. Like 
President Truman and Secretary Acheson, the Demo- 
cratic nominee has no plan except to let American boys 
bleed while we boast about our armament of ten years 
hence—an armament which everybody, including the 
Russians, realizes will never be used. 

For the idea of a “preventive war” is abhorrent, and 
the idea of an attack by the Russians is fantastic—be- 
cause they are winning without it. 

General Eisenhower offers no answers, either. He 
started on a good tack and then backed away from it. 
He spoke of the importance of encouraging a program 
of “liberation” of oppressed peoples: That’s in line 
with the Mutual Security Act which the President 
signed in October, 1951, and which provides $100,000,- 
000 for assistance to escapees and those now behind the 
Iron Curtain who may in the future decide to escape. 
These individuals were to be formed into military units 
as a part of the defense armies of the West. The Admin- 
istration has failed to use this law. Was it because the 
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Soviets officially told us they were displeased with the 
idea? 

Every time somebody suggests an alternative to arms 
spending, the cry goes up from Administration spokes- 
men that such a policy will bring on a world war. Stalin 
must be amused by this display of fear and jitters by 
the nation with a big arms program supposedly de- 
signed to frighten or “deter” a potential enemy. 

The satellite states have liberty-loving elements who 
are ready to raise cain in the Soviets’ back yard, but 
they need encouragement and moral support from us. 

President Truman and Governor Stevenson say that 
a “liberation” program means innocent people behind 
the Iron Curtain will be killed. There are many people 
today in Communist-dominated countries who are will- 
ing to risk their lives for freedom. 

More than one million American boys already have 
risked their lives for the Republic of Korea since June 
1950. Why are we so tender-hearted about the millions 
of young men behind the Iron Curtain who can blow 
up bridges and harass occupying armies? South Korea 
has a population of around 20 million. Why shouldn't 
one or two million South Koreans long ago have been 
trained by us to take over the task of defending Korea, 
so our boys could come home this year or next year? 

We can, moreover, apply the squeeze economically. 
European countries should stop all: trade with the Com- 
munist-controlled areas. It may cost us a billion out of 
our 80 billion budget to subsidize that trade so the pro- 
ducers won’t lose. We can well afford to spend some 
money to bring about economic conditions that will 
make Russia yell “enough.” 


The answer is not to be found in a policy of 
passivity—nor in crossing off Red China, as Governor 
Stevenson did at San Francisco when he said, in effect: 
“Let’s forget about China and talk about India.” 

For most of us can’t forget that every week the troops 
of Red China are killing our boys in Korea. China has 
millions of people ready to fight the Communists if we 
will only let the Nationalists on Formosa get to the 
mainland to help organize them instead of blocking 
their crossing with our Navy, as Truman ordered. Why 
can’t we let Nationalist “volunteers” go to Korea to 
fight the Communist Chinese “volunteers”? 

There’s no sign thus far of a “do something” policy 
in the speeches of Governor Stevenson. 

When will General Eisenhower take up the question 
in this campaign which overrides all others: How long 
will America be kept bleeding? 
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